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Assistant Secretary Stockwell is closing up his work in Indiana, 
and. will, during the fall, devote considerable attention to Ohio. 


A. H. Alexander is spending a few days in Buffalo, N. Y., assist- 
ing the Membership Committee of the Buffalo Association in its cam- 
paign for new members. 


Reports from many localities received at the National Office indicate 
a revival of activity on the part of the membership, and as cooler weather 
approaches the various local Associations are devoting their attention 
to the consideration of special features for the winter. 


ITEMS. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men will be held at Nashville, Tenn., on October 
29-30. 

Uniform credit terms have been adopted by a large majority of the 
wholesale dry goods houses doing business in the Dominion of Canada. 
The scale agreed upon is four months, five per cent. discount for pay- 
ment in thirty days. 

Mr. Herbert Van Dam succeeds John Q. Critchlow as Assistant 
Secretary of the Utah Association of Credit Men and Manager of its 
Adjustment Bureau, Mr. Critchlow having resigned these positions to 
accept another business connection. 


Statistics show that in England imprisonment for debt is on the 
increase, in fact has been steadily rising since 1900. During the year 


1905 there were imprisoned 11,405 judgment debtors, and of these 
7,851 served their full term. 


The New Orleans Credit Men’s Association recently held a large 
and- enthusiastic meeting. At the meeting steps were taken to bring 
about during the next few months an active campaign for membership. 
The establishment of an adjustment bureau is under consideration. 













Richmond, Va., welcomed within her gates on October oth to 13th 
many of the sons and daughters of the Old Dominion. The occasion 
was a great home coming, and speakers of national renown addressed 
the multitude of people who participated in the event. 


At a recent meeting of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Association 
the following officers were elected to serve during the ensuing year: 
President, Geo. K. Smith, of Simonds Mfg. Co., Ltd.; Vice-President, 
C. S. Foster, of Louisiana Tobacco Co., Ltd.; Secretary-Treasurer, T. J. 
Bartlette, of B. J. Wolf & Sons. 


Information reaches the National Office that a vigorous attempt 
will be made during the next session of the Legislature of Alabama to 
secure the passage of a bulk sales law and an anti-bucket-shop law. 
Mr. R. A. Porter, of Birmingham, is chairman of the committee in 
charge of these matters. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Credit Men’s Association 
held on Thursday evening, October 4th,-at the Hotel St. Denis, W. S. 
Armstrong, of the American Felt Co., was elected President for the 
ensuing year, and Howard Marshall, of Joseph Wild & Co., was elected 
Vice-President. 


There has come to the desk of the Secretary-Treasurer a booklet 
entitled, “The Salesman of To-day,” and dedicated to the dealers and 
salesmen who sell stoves and ranges made by the Charter Oak Stove 
and Range Co., of St. Louis, Mo. The subject matter consists of some 
forty pages, and is from the pen of Mr. L. D. Vogel, Vice-President 
and Secretary of the company, and a prominent and influential member 
of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association. The typography and gen- 
eral make-up of the booklet is artistic and attractive, and its epigrams 
are pointed and unique. 


Gustav Brenner, President of the San Francisco Credit Men’s 
Association, and a member of the Elkus-Brenner Co. of that City, spent 
a large portion of the month of September in New York City on business 
connected with his house. Eugene S. Elkus of the same company, who 
is prominent in Credit Men’s circles, and who was former State Vice- 
President for California, and Chairman of the Committee on Credit 
Department Methods of the National Association of Credit Men, also 
spent a portion of the same month in eastern cities. 


Mr. Frank W. Yale has been selected as Manager of the Adjustment 
Bureau of the Kansas City Association of Credit Men, and has entered 
upon the duties of that position with offices at 770 to 771 Gibraltar 
Building. Mr. Yale is well known in Credit Men’s circles, having for 


' a number of years been a member of the St. Joseph Association of Credit 


Men. He has always been deeply interested in the work and has taken an 
active and prominent part ‘in building up his local association. We con- 
gratulate the Kansas City Association on its selection of a manager for its 
Adjustment Bureau. 


Wm. A. Prendergast, former Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Association of Credit Men, has entered the field of literature and is 
the author of a book entitled, “Credit and Its Uses.” It is being pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. as one of the numbers in “Appleton’s 
Business Series.” It will appear about November rst. 


Former President of the National Association of Credit Men Fred- 
erick W. Standart, who is President of the Brannen-Standart Insur- 
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ance Agency Co., of Denver, Colorado, is contemplating making aa 
month’s visit to New York City and other Eastern points about | 
November Ist. He will be accompanied by his wife. 


The many friends of Secretary Griggs, of the Chicago Credit Men's 
Association, will be saddened to learn that he is suffering bereavement 
‘occasioned by the loss of his wife, whose death occurred on Monday, 

September 17th. Mrs. Griggs had been ill for many months. 


E. H. Cady, of the Union National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, will, on 
October Ist, remove from that city, taking up his residence in Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Cady has tendered his resignation as a director of the 
Cleveland Credit Men’s Association. Mr. Cady will engage in the 
banking business in Toledo. 


Mr. J. H. Ritter, for many years at the head of the credit depart- 
ment of the Biddle Hardware Company, of Philadelphia, has severed 
his connection therewith to accept the position of President of the 
Chelten Trust Company, of the same city. He is succeeded in his 
former position by Robert Biddle, 2d. Mr. Ritter has been a member 
of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association ever since its organiza- 
tion and has always been an active and earnest worker in the cause. 
He has held numerous official positions with the Association and is at 
the present time chairman of the Membership Committee. 


The Protective Committee of the American Bankers’ Association 
has completed its report for the year ending September ist. The de- 
tective agency report states that ninety-three arrests of forgers and 
swindlers were made during the year, of which number sixty were con- 
victed and fifteen were released or acquitted. Sixty-six burglars were 
arrested, of which thirty-eight were convicted, while others are await- 
ing trial. Of banks attacked during this period, séventy-one institu- 
tions were not members of the Association, the loss being $99,415.20, 
and only seventeen banks belonging to the Protective Association were 
attacked, with a loss of $4,217.03. 


The Cleveland Credit Men’s Association has secured the services of 
W. E. Rice, as Supervisor of the Adjustment Bureau. The Association 
has taken quarters in the American Trust Building. Secretary Taylor’s 
address for the present will remain as 812 Park Building. The Reference 
Committee offers its services to members who have different credit prob- 
lems to solve. Many of the Cleveland members meet daily at Junch. 
For the month of October a table has been engaged at the Chamber of 
Commerce Club. 


Under date of September 17th the Omaha Association of Credit 
Men issued a circular letter to the members and jobbers of that city, 
officially signed by the president, T. W. Austin, and attested by Secre- 
tary E. G. Jones, endorsing B. F. Thomas, C. L. Saunders and L. C. 
Gibson for the State Senate, and H. T. Clark, Mike Lee, C. J. Ander- 
son, N. P. Dodge and F. S. Tucker for the House of Representatives. 
The circular states that at the last session of the Legislature each of 
the gentlemen named gave unqualified support to the efforts made by 
* the Association to pass a Bulk Sales Law in Nebraska, and at the 
coming session of the Legislature it is proposed to make another 
determined effort to accomplish that result. 

The nineteenth annual convention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association was held at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October oth, roth and 11th. The Board of Control met on the after- 
noon of October 9th, at the same place. A large number of local clubs 
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and individuals identified with the Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
and allied trades not members of the Association, were also in attend- 
ance. Many important matters came before the convention for consid- 
eration. An interesting program of entertainment had been arranged 
and many special features were enjoyed. The comfort and pleasure of 
the ladies in attendance were looked after by a committee consisting of 
Mrs. J. B. C. Wheeler, Mrs. R. F. Rainey and Mrs. H. G. Porterfield. 


On the evening of October first a banquet was tendered by the 
officers and committeemen of the Credit Men’s Association of Baltimore 
to President Rosenaur. The Banquet was held in the Stafford Hotel, 
and was well attended. A number of informal addresses were made. 
Many compliments were paid to President Rosenaur’s administration. 
At the close of the evening’s festivities a business meeting was organ- 
ized, at which reports from several committees were presented. The 
Treasurer of the Convention Fund reported that all bills had been paid, 
after which there remained in his hands a balance of about $500. This 
money will be turned into the general fund of the Association. The 
question of establishing an adjustment bureau was discussed, and the 
matter was referred to a committee who are to make a report at the 
annual meeting to be held in November. President Fessenden and 
Secretary-Treasurer Meek were present as guests. 


. 


De 
OBITUARY. 
Jeremiah Richards. 


The death of Mr. Jeremiah Richards, which occurred at Stamford, 
Conn., on the 8th of June last, was not altogether unexpected by his 
large circle of friends and acquaintances. He had been ill for some 
twelve months with a complication of diseases. He was 62 years of 
age. 

Mr. Richards was born in Boston but at an early age removed to 
New York City and engaged in commercial pursuits, in which he was 
highly successful. About thirty years ago he took charge of the office 
and credit department of Spielmann & Co., at 83-87 Grand Street, New 
York, and just one year later became a member of the firm. From that 
time until his death he devoted his attention to the financial and credit 
branches of that house. 

Very early in its history Mr. Richards became identified with the 
work of the National Association of Credit Men and was one of the 
first members of the New York branch. He was earnest and enthu- 
Siastic in helping to advance the work of the Association and enjoyed 
the respect and esteem of all with whom he came in contact. 

Mr. Richards was unceasing in his devotion to business and was 
regarded and proven a man of keen executive ability. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club, the Chamber of Commerce, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, the New York Athletic Club, The 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, Sons of the Revolution, Society of 
Colonial Wars, and several others. He is survived by a widow, a 


daughter, and a son, Charles S. Richards, who is engaged in the export 
business. 
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Jacob Litton Thomas. 


Jacob Litton Thomas was born in Nashville, Tenn., on December 3, 
1840, of Scotch-Irish. parentage. His boyhood days were spent in that 
city and he graduated from the University of Nashville just at the out- 
break of the Civil War, in 1861. Owing to a crippled arm he was three 
times rejected from active service in the Confederate Army, so entered 
the commissary department, in which he served until the close of the war. 
He then returned to Nashville, entering the insurance business, in which 
he remained about a year, after which he secured employment with the 
wholesale dry goods firm of Gardner, Buckner & Co., and of which he 
“gas became a partner. In 1872 he entered the firm df Morgan, Thomas 

oO. 

In 1873 Mr. Thomas married Miss Lucy McClung, of which union 
six children are living. 

In 1874 Mr. Thomas moved to Knoxville, becoming a member of 
the firm of Cowan, McClung & Co., and from that time until his death, 
September 24, 1906, he was always actively interested in the welfare of 
this house. He was buyer of the piece goods for many years, but since 
1900. had charge of the credit departmenf. Four of his sons are con- 
nected with the firm of Cowan, McClung & Co. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Henry Monford Powell. ° 


Henry Monford Powell was born in Columbus, Ohio, on the 27th — 
day of December, 1873, and died on the 13th day of August, 1906, aged 32 
years, 7 months and 16 days. 

He received his education in the public schools of Columbus, and 
there laid the foundation for his future successful work. He early evinced 
a studious disposition, and applied himself diligently to those subjects 
relating particularly to commercial and financial matters, concerning 
which he always expressed himself as being desirous of attaining efficiency. 
He left the high school at the age of fourteen, and became a messenger 
in the old Merchants & Manufacturers Bank. By reason of his in- 
dustry and diligence, he rapidly passed through the clerical positions in 
the bank, until he became paying teller. 

While holding this position his genial disposition and sterling qual- 
ities attracted the attention of all with whom he came in contact, among 
whom were the officers of The Wolfe Bros. Shoe Company. He was 
offered the position of Credit Manager of that company in 1898, and 
remained at the head of the credit department until his death. The 
splendidly equipped and organized credit department of this company 
stands to-day as a monument to his industry and capability in the per- 
formance of the exacting duties of a position of such responsibility. 

From the time he accepted his first position he devoted himself 
diligently, not only to the mastery of the details of the work entrusted 
to him, but was constantly engaged in study, and in improving his 
talents, and in preparing himself for a better position. He was never 
satisfied with conditions as he found them in his work, but his great 
ambition was to so fit himself that he might improve, not only his position, 
but the character of his work in any position which he occupied. Many 

‘ times the members of this association will recall inquiries from Mr. Pow- 
ell, as to their method of handling certain matters in connection with 
credit affairs, and many times they will recall having received invaluable 
suggestions from him in connection with the credit departments of their 
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own houses. The carefully prepared papers to which they have been privi- 
leged to listen when he was on the program for some of our meetings, 
must have brought advanced ideas to every one, for they were always 
masterly, comprehensive, and most carefully prepared. 

He was a charter member of the Columbus Credit Men’s Association, 
and, without disparagement to any other member, he was probably the 
most willing, the most enthusiastic, and the most devoted to the interests 
of the association, of any of its entire membership, He has been chair- 
man or a member of one of the committees of the association almost from 
the beginning, culminating finally in the presidency, which position he 
held at the time of his death. He has attended every meeting of the 
National Association since there has been an organization in Columbus. 
He has held several appointments to positions in the National Association, 
and has taken an active part in the legislative and other committee work 
of that body. He was particularly devoted to the development of the 
practical departments of the association, such as the Interchange Credit 
Bureau, the Adjustment Bureau, and kindred work, and willingly gave 
his time whenever called upon to further the interests of the association. 

At a meeting of a number of the members of the association, held 
immediately after his death, a committee on resolutions was named, and 
now begs to submit the following: 

Wuereas, In His Infinite Wisdom, the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse has removed from our midst our beloved and esteemed associate, 
Henry Monford Powell, and, 

Wuereas, By his death we have lost an invaluable and highly es- 
teemed presiding officer, member, counsellor and friend, and, 

Wuereas, By his death, his family has lost a devoted and loving 
husband and father, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association does hereby express its sorrow and 
its deep sense of the loss it has sustained, and does hereby tender to his 
family and friends, in their bereavement, the sincerest and most heartfelt 
. sympathy of the members of this association, and, further, be it 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread at large on the records 


of this association, and that a copy be presented to the family of the 
deceased. 


FRANK E. Hucerns, 

S. B. NAcE, 

B. G. WATSON, 
Committee. 


Ce eee 
Wants. 


WantTEeD—Position as Office Man and General Correspondent, having 
been for the past five years connected with the credit department 
of a large wholesale and manufacturing concern. Would prefer 
work in this connection. Best of references as to ability, character 
and habits. Address, Crepir Man, Care Mr. C. E. Meek, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

OREGON AND WasHINGTON—I want to act for one or two Eastern 
Jobbers or Manufacturers, as Credit Man for above States where I 
have handled credits and collections for fifteen years. I can increase 
your business in the territory at a minimum per cent. of loss. Refer- 
ences and bond. Address, Pactric NorTHWwEST, Care National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


II 
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Crepit, Orrick AND FINANCIAL Man, now with one of the large | 


























manufacturing clothing houses, is open to make a change; expert ~ 
accountant, thorough correspondent, first-class credit man, handling 
over one thousand accounts with marked success, fully able to meet 
the most exacting demands in assuming entire charge of office, 
credits, finances, correspondence, etc.; compensation to start, $2,500 
annually; no objection to going out of town. Address, A. B. C,, 


care of National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 


CreDIT MAN or Business MANAGER.—Position desired with representa- 
































tive house where ability counts. Eleven years in present position 
with large manufacturing concern. Experienced in accounting, 
credits, collections and handling salesmen. Good organizer and 
capable of taking entire charge of large office force. References. 
Address, Lee, care of Secretary National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Crepit, OFFICE AND FINANCIAL MAN desires to make change. Has 






































had over ten years’ experience in charge of credits for whoiesale 
manufacturing concern, and handling over one thousand accounts 
with great success, and four years’ experience with wholesale arid 
retail concern. Is now anxious to form connection and seeks desir- 
able opening with good progressive house where there are chances 
to show ability and work. At present employed in Eastern New 
York, and does not object to going out of State. Can furnish 
highest references as to character and ability, and would, if neces- 
sary, invest $2,500. Address, E. C., care of National Association . 
of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Crepir Man with 14 years’ business experience is desirous of 


























associating himself permanently with a responsible house in the 
capacity of collection or general correspondent; accountant; stenog- 
rapher; or private secretary. Satisfactorily connected, but a change ° 
is preferable because of limited possibilities. Married; age 30 years. 
Full particulars will be gladly given in a personal interview. Ad- 
dress, C. B. A., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York City. 


ASsIsTANT CreDIT MAN for a large. wholesale hardware house in Min- 























nesota. Give age, experience, references, etc. Address MINNESOTA, 
care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York 
City. ' 


CREDIT, OFFICE AND FINANCIAL MAN, now Treasurer of large manu- 





























facturing concern that will close its affairs December 31st, desires 
similar position with progressive house. Expert accountant, good 
cofrespondent and credit man; at present employed in Western 
Pennsylvania, but no objection to going out of the State. Can furnish 
highest reference as to character and ability, and bond if necessary. 
Address T. W. F., care of National Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park Row, New York City. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN DesirRES TO MAKE A CHANGE. Has had over 





















five years’ experience in charge of credits and collections for a 
large jobbing house in Minneapolis. Understands handling salesmen; 
has also had considerable experience in making sales. Is anxious to 
secure an opening with either a hardware or implement house. Has 
a large personal acquaintance with the hardware and implement 
dealers throughout the Northwest. Can furnish the best of refer- 
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ences. Compensation to start $1200.00. No objection to going out 
of town. Address C. F., care of National-Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York City. : 


Michigan Bulk Law Constitutional. 


The constitutionality of the Bulk Law of Michigan has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court of that State in the case of Spurr vs. Travis. 
When the case referred to was brought to the notice of the Detroit 
and Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Associations they at once decided to 
make a test case as to the constitutionality of the law. In this action 
they were sustained by the National Association. Senator W. E. Brown, 
of Lapeer, Michigan, was retained to argue the case. Senator Brown 
took an active part in securing the passage of the Michigan law, and 
was therefore well equipped to defend it. 

The opinion in the case was written by Judge Montgomery, and 
was unanimously concurred in by his associates. 

Our Michigan members are to be congratulated upon the victory 
which has been won. 

Omitting from Judge Montgomery’s opinion the portions of the 
act quoted by him and some of the citations used, the text of the 
decision is: 

“This case involves the question of the validity of the ‘sales-in-bulk 
act, so-called, being Act No. 223 of the Public Acts of 1905. The 
Circuit Judge held the act valid and defendants have brought the case 
before us for review on writ of error. * * * 

It is the contention of the appellant that this statute violates Section 
32, Article VI., of the Constitution of the State, which provides that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. It is also contended that the act violates Section 1, of Article ~ 
XIV., of the Amendments to the Federal Constitution, by denying to 
the vendor and vendee, respectively, the equal protection of the laws 
of the State, and by abridging their respective privileges and immunities 
as citizens of the United States. 

There is no invasion of the Fourteenth Amendment by discriminat- 
ing between citizens of different States. The terms of the act are equally 


‘ applicable to residents and non-residents, so that this is not class legis- 


lation in this sense. People vs. Gay, 107 Mich., 422. 

It is contended.that the act is class legislation for two reasons: 
First, because it limits- its operation to merchants and does not include 
farmers, manufacturers, etc.;, second, that it does not relate to mer- 
chants who owe no debts. 

A sufficient reason for not including within its provisions mer- 
chants who owe no debts is found in the apparent purpose of the act, 
which is to protect creditors. If there be no creditor there is no one 
requiring protection. It would be a novel application of the doctrine 
which forbids class legislation to hold that creditors of such merchants 
as have creditors may not be protected by regulation of transfers by 
such merchants because the provisions can not properly be made 
applicable to others having no creditors. 

Nor is it class legislation within the meaning of this term as used 
to express an unconstitutional exercise of power to limit the application 
of the act to a particular calling or relation. People vs. Bellett, 99 
Mich., 151. 


* * * See, also, McDaniels vs. Connelly Shoe Co., 30 .Wash., 
549,60 L. R. A., 947. * * * 
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As was said in the case cited above: ‘It is well known that the — 
business of retailing goods, wares and merchandise is conducted largely 
upon credit and furnishes an opportunity for the commission of frauds 
upon creditors not usual in other classes of business.’ The act is not 
class legislation. See, also, Ripley vs. Evans, 87 Mich., 217, 231; Build- 
ing & Loan Association vs. Billing, 104 Mich., 186. 

Does the act conflict with Section 32 of Article VI., of the Consti- 
tution? It may be conceded that an act which should prohibit the sale 
of property of any character, either generally or for a stated time, with- 
out any adequate purpose or object, would constitute such an interfer- 
ence with the property and liberty of the individual as is inhibited by this 
section. 

The courts have, however, never treated this or similar provisions 
as prohibitive of legislation in the exercise of the police power which 
regulates the manner of the use or disposition-of property, even although 
a temporary inconvenience may be suffered by the owner. An illustra- 
tion of this is afforded by the laws providing liens in favor of mechanics. 
Many other illustrations might be given, but it is, we think, safe to state, 
as a general rule. that where in the exercise of the police power a bene- 
ficent result is sought, and legislation is enacted in protection of rights 
which would but for the enactment be subject to defeat, such legislation 
does not infringe the liberty of the citizen in a legal sense or deprive him 
of property because it involves regulations which may postpone for a 
reasonable time the exercise of his right to sell. It is to be noted that 
in case of an owner who owes no debts no delay is required. A sale may 
be had at once. The owner of merchandise who is also a debtor may 
at once qualify himself to make a sale by discharging his indebtedness, 
but if he does not this act postpones the sale until notice is given to the 
creditors. In our belief this is within the police power, and does not 
constitute an unconstitutional invasion of liberty or property rights. 

Laws similar to the one under consideration have been enacted in 
twenty States of the Union. This is significant of a general belief that 
transfers of the character sought to be regulated afford peculiar oppor- 
tunities for the perpetration of fraud upon creditors. While this general 
course of legislation in sister States is in no sense controlling, it may 
afford evidence of a consensus of opinion that some legislation is nec- 
essary to meet a manifest if not a growing evil. What is more significant 
is that the courts of other States have dealt with the question here pre- 
sented and that the decided weight of authority sustains the validity of 
such legislation. 

The courts of Massachusetts, Connectieut, Tennessee and Washing- 
ton have upheld this law. * * * 

The constitutionality of similar acts was assumed by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. * * * 

The Court of Appeals of New York, by a bare majority, held such 
a law unconstitutional. * * * 

An act somewhat similar was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of Utah, but the court cited and distinguished the case from 
Massachusetts, Tennessee and Washington, and seems to rest its dect- 
sion upon two grounds: First, that the statute of Utah, unlike the Massa- 
chusetts and Washington statutes, failed to exempt from the operation 
of its provisions persons acting in fiduciary or official capacity under 
judicial process; second, because the Utah statute made it a criminal 
offense for both the purchaser and seller to act in making a sale and 
purchase in disobedience or disregard of its provisions. It will be noted 
that our statute is not subject to either of these objections. 
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The Supreme Court of Indiana * * * leaves the question 
undecided. 

-The Supreme Court of Ohio has held a similar act invalid. * * * 

It will be seen that the weight of authority sustains the validity of 
this act. As, in our opinion, the act is on principle within the police 
power we find ourselves in accord with the weight of authority. The 
judgment is affirmed.” 


Correspondence Between a Member of the St. Louis Credit Men’s 
Association and R. G. Dun & Co. 


Mr. C. B. Smith, Care of R. G. Dun & Co. 

Dear Sir:—While attending the Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, held in Baltimore June 15th, [ listened with 
much interest to the report of the Committee on Mercantile Agency 
Service. In this report they submitted a form of commercial report to 
be recommended for use by Dun and Bradstreet. This form strikes 
me as a splendid formulation of facts for the busy credit man; also it 
would seem to me that a form of this kind would be of great service to 
the agencies, as it would show wherein the reporter “had failed to get 
just the facts that were wanted. The present form of reports, with 
facts and opinions mixed together is, I think, very inadequate and 
shows very little advance over reports or form of reports issued many 
years ago, and a lack of advancement hardly in accord with the progress 
in other lines of business during the same period. 

I enclose a copy of form mentioned, and would like to have you 
look into the matter and see if anything can be done along these lines. 

I remain, Yours very truly, 

MEMBER St. Louis Crepir MEn’s ASSOCIATION. 
New York, August 27, 1906. 
Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sirs:—We are in due receipt of your favor of the 8th inst., 
covering a letter from Mr. recommending the adoption by this 
Agency of a “universal form for Agency reports” as suggested by the 
Committee of the National Association of Credit Men on Improvement 
of Mercantile Agency Service, etc. 

The so-called “universal form” was apparently conceived by men 
who have not a very close or practical knowledge of Agency work. 
While this Agency might be willing to entertain any criticism from a 
proper source as to the general merits of its work, it must be recog- 
nized that the matter of form is purely individual, and every house in 
the land should have the right to conduct its business in the manner 
best suited to its own convenience. 

It was never contemplated by this Agency in its efforts to meet 
the needs of its clients for good and correct information that it should 
also prepare its reports in such a manner as to spare the busy dispenser 
of credits the labor of reading them. On the contrary it has been our 
aim to furnish good, readable reports that would contain all the facts 
and opinions we were able to get, with a proper regard for the order > 
subjects. 

Our efforts have been stimulated by the belief that the wealth of 
‘information which our reports contain was read and appreciated by our 
patrons, and we would hesitate to adopt any method by which our 
reports were reduced to a mere form that would divest them of char- 
acter or individuality, or make every report look and read alike and be 
graded precisely the same as the product of any other Agency that 
made reports after a model form. 
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_ It has always been our aim to allow reporters the utmost latitude 
in writing reports with a view to convey the most correct impression 
on an abstract subject. In order to do this we could not make our 
1eports fit any kind of a model that the most expert dispenser of credit 
might devise. 

Aside from numerous objections to a universal form which we do 
not care to discuss, there is none that appeals to us more forcibly as an 
objection than the argument the Credit Men’s Committee use in urging 
it, and that is that “Unnecessary reading of reports would be averted.” 
Our reports are all made to read and the great majority of our clients 
must desire to read them or they would not ask for them. 

We fully appreciate the motive that might actuate a very busy 
man in desiring short cuts in the dispatch of his work, and while there 
are many devices that are convenient and profitable to adopt, Mer- 
cantile Agency reports must be read to be appreciated and to be of 
value. We must, therefore, respectfully decline to consider any change ' 
of form, but will always cheerfully welcome any practical suggestion 
looking towards the general improvement of our work. 

: Very truly yours, 
R. G. Dun & Co. 


THE INTERCHANGE OF CREDIT INFORMATION. 


An Address Delivered Before the Chicago Credit Men’s Association 
by John H. Cameron, Vice-President Hamilton National Bank. 


When your Secretary informed me that I would be invited to 
address the Credit Men’s Association I had very serious doubts as to 
whether my testimony on the subject which had been assigned to me 
would be of interest to you, but when I considered the number of mer- 
cantile houses that were almost daily making inquiries at our office 
as to the standing and reputation of other business houses, it occurred 
to me that there was a phase of this question which you might wish to 
see from the viewpoint of the banker. I was fully aware that I was to 
stand before men who were daily grappling with the problems of 
“making credits,” and that most of these men had at some time or 
other—and many of them very frequently—found a certain reluctance 
on the part of those who possessed information to give it up freely 
when it was asked for. This side of the question appealed to me as 
being a practical one, but of course in no sense new. 

We are agreed, I will assume, that credit is the corner-stone, yes, 
the very foundation, and I may as well add, superstructure, of business 
as it is carried on to-day. This is so apparent that we need but refer to 
it. You know as well as any body of men how insignificant is the 
amount of cash which changes hands throughout our country to the 
total amount of business transacted. 

The country merchant pays his account in Chicago with his check 
on his local bank and is greatly offended if his mode of settlement is 
questioned. Indeed the city merchant is in danger of losing his cus- 
tomer if he even mildly objects to this growing method of payment. 
This has developed an embarrassing situation in our city and some of 
our ablest men are engaged in an effort to agree upon a basis of hand- . 
ling country checks that will be equitable and fair to all,—for the 
country check has come to stay. We need it, we cannot well get along 
without it, and we may as well adjust ourselves now to its presence in 
our business activity as later, because we must inevitably do so. To 
say it is an unmixed evil would be quite as'far from the truth as to say 
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‘that it is unmixed good. Both sides to the controversy have good 
‘arguments, and I, for one, hope that a point of agreement will soon 
‘tbe reached. This is said only in passing, because I am sure the question 
is engaging your attention more or less every day. 

As to credit: Question the credit of a firm and you impair its 
standing, and the firm is injured to the extent that the rumor gains 
currency and is believed. Indeed it is not necessary to open one’s lips 
or put pen to paper to set Dame Gossip’s tongue a-wagging. I know 
of an instance where a jealous competitor simply shrugged his shoul- 
ders when the credit standing of a financial institution was inquired 
about. No word bearing upon the point was actually spoken but the 
evil was done, the rumor started, and within a day or two the bank 
affected noticed certain withdrawals of funds not justified by the rela- 
tions existing between the bank and its customers. The rumor was in 
course of time traced to the shrug of the shoulders of a man who, you 
will agree with me, was too small to be placed in any position of 
prominence. . 

The refusal of a bank to pay a check drawn on it without identifi- 
cation of the payee resulted in a run which closed its doors; the woman 
who held the check having gained the impression from the incident 
that the bank was without the necessary funds. Thus a useful institu- 
tion was swept away through destruction of its credit. 

Because of the all-important place credit holds in our economics 
there should be brought to its study and application a calm judgment 
and ripe experience. I can think of no more dignified occupation than 
that in which you, gentlemen, are employed. It changes a man’s 
character, it broadens his views, it serves to make him judicially fair,— 
with a leaning towards conservatism, if you will permit the qualifica- 
tion,—it steadies anyone who gives it the study and thought it deserves, 
and it fits a man for the executive position which may be his later as a 
partner in the “house.” Credit men are always serious minded and 
sober, and if you see one who is not be sure that devotion to his posi- 
tion will bring about in due time that poise and level-headedness which, 
to my mind, is the distinguishing characteristic of the guild. The 
“Making of a Credit Man” would be a good topic for an essay and J 
shall hope to be present when some speaker handles the subject; that, 
however, is another story. 

This development of character in the man who studies credits as a 
practical daily question is the natural result of the dignity of the sub- 
ject. If it is, as I have said, the very basis of business, and if we are 
the greatest commercial nation in the world, as we are said to be, what 
occupation, what branch of business activity should enlist to a greater 
degree the brains of our business men? To me it is self-evident that 
the position is a position of preparation, and the very best, for the more 
elevated one where the broad questions of business policy and develop- 
ment will later engage the man as head of the firm. The mental dis- 
cipline is magnificent and will surely improve the man whose heart is 
in his work. 

The fixing of credits is a complex study and I shall not, of course, 
attempt an exposition of its routine; that, also, is another story; but 
it may be proper to consider for a moment its scope,—by this I mean 
how far reaching is the decision of the credit man of Jones, Smith & 
Co. concerning Thomas Robinson, at Peoria, Illinois. Does it concern 
anybody else in the world besides the city merchant and the Peoria 
man? Let me answer this by asking: was there ever a credit made 
that affected only the principals to it? Every man here can answer 
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this for himself. We all know that the business transactions of a large S 


mercantile establishment or bank stretch out like so many threads in a 
thousand different directions and that these threads are interwoven 
with tens of thousands of other threads from other houses and banks. 
These constitute the fabric—the warp and woof—of our commercial 
life. There are without doubt a number of men sitting at these tables 
making credits every day that in some way touch or affect the bank 
with which I am connected. Yet they may not know where the bank 
is located, may know nothing of-its management or who are its cus- 
tomers. The fact remains that your threads are intersecting ours and 
we are affected in some way by the contact, whether you know it or 
not. A customer applies to our bank for a loan and gets it. If the 
money is used to pay his bills we can easily trace the beneficiaries of 
our credit decision. Say we refuse it—and sometimes it does a man 
good to find that money comes hard—probably a greater number are 
touched by our refusal. How do we decide credit? How does a bank 
lend money anyhow? These questions are often asked. My answer is: 
“Through the aid of our credit department.” “Where does the credit 
man get information outside of the commercial agencies?” is an- 
other query frequently made. -This brings us quite naturally to the 
subject of this address as contained in its caption, “The Interchange of 
Credit Information.” Where does a bank—for I speak from the 
standpoint of the banker—where does a bank secure facts in a given case 
upon which to base a credit? I answer: from you, gentlemen, and we 
are enabled to pass upon the application intelligently or otherwise as 
the statements are frankly or otherwise given to our representative. 

To the honor of the Credit Men of Chicago let it be said that the 
times have been few when information has been withheld which, if 
told, would have seriously affected our decision. We have been treated 
with uniform courtesy by the custodians of the reputation of business 
men, and I take this opportunity of thanking you for information which 
in many instances has undoubtedly saved us from making bad loans 
and in others has helped us to make good ones. 

This practice of exchanging facts and data with one another is to 
my mind most important, and should be fostered and encouraged.’ 

We do not stand alone, in an isolated way, in an independent posi- 
tion, where we can ignore our neighbors—or competitors, for that mat- 
ter. We are part of the fabric, and a broad policy will include the 
cheerful distribution of any data we may have collected bearing on the 
credit standing of any firm or individual. 

Then there is another side of this which the wise man will ponder: 
A superficial study of human nature will warn us that there is a quality 
in the human mind which will tempt a man who imagines we have 
injured him to “get even” with us. It is better, is it not, to let that 
particular “sleeping dog lie?” -The credit man who has worked assid- 
uously for days to uncover the past history of a merchant from whom 
his firm has received an order and who by some fortuitous circum- 
stance has discovered a clew to a dishonorable failure, may feel loath 
to “give up” his facts when applied to by the representative of a com- 
petitor. One may say at such a time: “Let him ‘dig up’ the thing 
himself; I did; why should I give him the benefit of these days of 
hard work?” I say one is inclined to think this; in reality we hand 
over our records to him; we present him with the benefits of what we 
possess, knowing well that we stand shoulder to shoulder in this great 
commercial army. It is because we have learned the wisdom of this 
‘ that this Credit Men’s Association was formed. These meetings give 
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us an opnortunity to assure one another that what we have is theirs— 
in true Spanish fashion. 

Let me now say that our credit files are open to anyone who is 
honestly trying to determine a credit, and that every scrap of news we 
have will be yours on application. 


A SUBJECT WORTH DISCUSSING. 


An Address Delivered Before the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association 
by F. W. Risque, Treasurer of Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co. 

The successful man is not a matter of chance. He must have some 
one or other quality more highly developed than the average. He 
must know one subject better than his associates, and that is not ac- 
quired by accident, but by close, persistent study and application. 

There are thousands of bright and capable men who are hungry 
for any ideas or hints which may enlarge their knowledge of office 
work and enable them to prove more valuable to their employers— 
consequently to themselves. They are eager and ambitious to learn 
the most approved methods, which are such necessary qualifications of 
an ideal credit man. 

Employers hail with pleasure any medium of improving the 
knowledge and experience of their clerks and would give substantial 
and cordial support to any efforts in that direction. 

With an assured large attendance at our meetings whenever these 
matters which are of such interest to us all are discussed there need 
be no question as to how to get the members out. With a regular 
programme for each meeting which will appeal to the employer as a 
post-graduate course for his clerk, we need never be disappointed at 
the increase in membership and support. 

I ask you, gentlemen, do we give enough attention to those objects 
of our Association, which is the discussion of subjects that are not only 
interesting but stand for self-improvement? How did any one of you 
who have risen to prominence in your chosen vocation get that knowl- 
edge and experience which distinguishes you above your fellows? It 
was through contact with others, study of other men’s methods, sug- 
gestions and advice. With these advantages you were equipped to 
use your own talents to their full capacity in improving the methods 
taught you. Without some experienced guide to start your footsteps 
aright or kind associates to impart here and there a little light, you 
would never have secured that knowledge which is your capital. 

Do we feel satisfied with our own system? Is there not some 
weak spot where it could be improved? Are there any short cuts or 
simple arrangement of data which you have developed (trifles, perhaps, 
in themselves, but time and labor savers to you) which you could 
explain to others? 

There are many questions which we have not yet solved. 

When the mail comes in, who opens it? How are the hundreds of 
letters arranged to receive the attention which each deserves? What 
system have you for treating a letter which may have (1) an order, 
(2) a complaint of overcharge in price of former bill, (3) a request for 
quotation, (4) a question as to time you will ship other orders now on 
file, (5) also a remittance. Such letters have been received by the 
writer. This one letter needs the attention of five departments. Who 
can furnish an outline of a simple, yet satisfactory system for mail dis- 
tribution and which can be followed to a finish? 
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This would suggest an evening to be devoted by the Association 
to the discussion of the subject, “Handling the Incoming Mail.” 

The sales department is keen for orders. It pushes the salesmen 
on the road and in the house; it keeps after the circularization force 
and keeps tab on the distribution of advertising matter. It gets out 
numberless follow-up letters, all asking for orders. What proportion 
of time and money is wasted on undesirable customers, whose orders 
must be declined, except for cash? How can the sales and credit 
departments be so harmonized that this loss of time and energy may 
be saved? This may suggest an evening for the consideration of the 
question, “The Credit Department Aiding the Sales Department in 
Soliciting Desirable New Customers.” 

There are many other questions which each one of you have either 
solved or on which you may need more light, and I am sure that by 
short addresses, discussions and conferences many simple solutions: 
would follow. How do you watch your maturing accounts? Do you 
list every bill under a due date? Do you go through a certain number: 
of your four to ten thousand accounts each day; have you certain 
hours for this particular work? 

Do you have a series of form letters, varying in tone to suit the 
size of the account or temper of the customers? 

Have you a system that will insure your making drafts at proper 
dates? 

Is your system for watching these questionable or past due ac- 
counts satisfactory? 

Could your system of filing reports and auxiliary information for 
quick reference be improved? 

Are you using the most approved service in collecting by attorney 
or agency? Do you find your days far too short and your work much 
too heavy for good results? Do you attempt to do two men’s work 
yourself, and neglect to get best results from your assistants who 
would be happy to share more responsibility ? 

These questions are not new—they are old as the hills, and yet 
many of us have not solved all of them to our satisfaction. 

When we have special evenings let each come prepared with at 
least one suggestion to offer upon the question under discussion. 

If you have devised a scheme which results in economizing time 
or labor, give it to us. 

These discussions need result in no disclosure of trade secrets 
or any information which could be used to your disadvantage. Simply 
the application of experience and system. 

If the Methods Committee are assured of your individual personal 
assistance in this matter they will arrange for their winter’s program 
on the lines above and feel sure that the results will be not only bene- 
ficial, but interesting to each of us. 


“ Okeh.” 


The Boston Herald says that the term “O. K.” does not spring from 
an easy spelling of “all correct.” It is Choctaw. There is in that lan- 
guage a word “okeh,” which means “it is correct,” or “I agree or 
approve.” It is often used alone to give assent or approval to a sug- 
gestion or proposal. “Okeh” was in common use among whites who 
had dealings with the Choctaws more than thirty years before the Van 
Buren campaign. It was a convenient expression where parties under- 
stood each other’s language imperfectly and was used to mean “I 
understand you and approve of what you say,” or “I understand your 
statement and vouch for its correctness.” 
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Dallas-Fort Worth Adjustment Bureau. 


The excellent results secured by the Adjustment Bureau of the 
Dallas and Fort Worth Credit Men’s Associations has recently brought 
it prominently before the business world and it is rapidly gaining an 
enviable position as one of the most successful of the many bureaus 
now in operation. Its growth has been so rapid and its influence so 
powerful that it was found necessary to place it upon even a more per- 
manent and surer foundation, and to that end a charter was secured 
from the State and some changes made in the management. 

The North Texas Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau is now a joint 
incorporation of the Dallas and Fort Worth Associations and its busi- 
ness management is in the hands of three directors from each of these 
Associations. The Bureau maintains an office in Dallas under the 
management of W. P. Peter, who is Secretary of the Dallas Association 
of Credit Men, and it also maintains an office in Fort Worth under the 
management of Geo. Q. McGown, who is Secretary of the Fort Worth 
Association of Credit Men. 

Secretary W. P. Peter moved to Texas in August, 1892, and be- 
came cashier for the Walter A. Wood Harvester Company. Since 
August, 1895, he has been with the Emerson Manufacturing Company, 
one of the “Big Six” in the implement trade of Texas. For the past 
eight years he has been the company’s assistant manager and auditor 
and is well known to their trade by the sobriquet, “Clean the Slate.” 
Mr. Peter, for the past four years, within thirty days after closing the 
company’s fiscal year has been able to clean the slate absolutely, get- 
ting cash when due and negotiable notes for the balance when so pro- 
vided by the contract. Prior to his taking charge of the company’s 
collections from 300 to 400 balances were carried forward as unsettled 
in the annual report. 

The record made by Secretary Peter causes his business associates 
to accord him the honor of being one of the very best collectors and 
adjusters in the Southwest. 

On September ist, Secretary Peter severed his connection with 
Emerson Manufacturing Company to accept the management of the 
North Texas Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau at Dallas and he will 
now devote his energies to Bureau and National Association work. 
Mr. Peter knows from long and practical experience how to obtain. 
statements and to analyze them; how to ask 100 cents on the dollar, 
and when to accept a compromise that is equitable and just alike to 
the creditor and debtor. 

Fort Worth aspires, and is growing, to be one of the great pack- 
ing house plants of the world. The city is full of energy and push, 
and was the first to take an active interest in the work of the National 
Association of Credit Men and Adjustment Bureaus for the Southwest, 
and Texas in particular. 

Secretafy Geo. QO. McGown, of the Fort Worth Association of 
Credit Men, is also Manager of the North Texas Credit Men’s Adjust- 
ment Bureau at Fort Worth. He has done excellent work for the 
Credit Men, having been instrumental in running down fraud and in 
causing to be sent to the penitentiary several insolvent debtors who 
disregarded the bankruptcy law. He is a good commercial attorney, 
and is giving his energies towards the success of the Adjustment 
Bureau and Association work. 

Secretary Peter, of the Dallas Association, will do the bulk of 
investigation and adjustment work, while Secretary McGown, of the 
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Fort Worth Association, will do the: bulk of the legal work for the joint 
Bureau. The Information Bureau is to be made a prominent feature, 
Messrs. Peter and McGown should make a good team, and will doubt- 


less be able to show very creditable work for protection of credit 
interests. 


Thirty-second Annual Convention of American Bankers’ Association. 


The official program for the thirty-second annual Convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association, to be held at St.Louis, Mo., 
October 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, was made public on September 21st 
by Secretary James R. Branch. All arrangements have been perfected 
and it is expected that fully 4,000 will be in attendance. The President, 
John L. Hamilton, will call the convention to order at 10 A. M. on the 
16th. Addresses of welcome will be made by Hon. David R. Francis, 
President Trans-Mississippi Congress; by Hon. Joseph W. Folk, 
Governor; by Hon. Rollo Wells, Mayor, and by J. C. Van Blarcom, 
chairman Reception Committee and president National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. Reply to addresses of welcome and annual address 
by the President, John L. Hamilton; annual report of the Secretary, 
James R. Branch; annual report of the Treasurer, Ralph Van Vechten; 
report of the Auditing Committee; report of the Executive Council by 
the chairman, J. D. Powers; report of the Protective Committee by 
the Secretary; report of Committee on Uniform Laws by the chairman, 

Keys; report of Committee on Bureau of Education by the 
chairman, J. B. Finley; report of Bill of Lading Committee by the 
chairman, Lewis E. Pierson; report of Clearing House Conference 
Committee by the chairman, Walker Hill; report of the Bank. Legis- 
lative Committee by the chairman, Arthur Reynolds; report of Com- 
mittee on Uniform Warehouse Receipts by the chairman, A. H. Curtis; 
report of Committee on Conference on Emigration by the chairman, 
W. L. Moyer; report of Committee on Legal Decisions by the chair- - 
man, W. J. Field; report of Committee on International Form of 
Money Order by the chairman, R. L. Crampton. Roll call of vice- 
presidents. The vice-presidents are requested to reply with five- 
minute speeches telling of the business conditions in their States and 
Territories. 

Practical banking questions will be discussed during the several 
days the convention is in session. Hon. Charles N. Fowler, chairman 
Committee on Banking and Currency, National House of Representa- 
tives, will speak on “Pending Financial Legislation,” and John Knight, 
Secretary of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, of Montreal, Canada, 
will speak on “Our Currency as it Appears to a Canadian,” during the 
session on Wednesday. 

On Thursday, Prof. Joseph French Johnson, dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, will 
address the convention on “Education for Business”; Charles J. 
Huden, of Atlanta, Ga., will speak on the subject, “A Plea for the Cot- 
ton Fields,” and Mr. Yeijiro Ono, Ph.D., Superintendent of Agencies 
of the Bank of Japan, will discuss “Some Financial Aspects of the Late 
War.” 

Friday will be devoted to routine business and an address by Mrs. 
V. F. Church, of Joplin, Mo., on “A Woman’s Qualifications as a Bank 
Official.” On this day also will occur the election and installation of 
officers for the ensuing year. 











Bucket Shops Barred. 


In a recent issue of the Cotton Journal the following reference is 
made to the Hon. James H. Boykin, who introduced into the Georgia 
Legislature the bill prohibiting contracts and agreements for the sale 
and future delivery of cotton, grain, provisions and other commodities ; 
stocks, bonds and other securities, upon margin, commonly known as 
dealing in futures, and which finally passed both branches of the Legis- 
lature and is now a law: 

“Hon. James H. Boykin, Representative from Lincoln County in 
the Georgia Legislature and father of the now famous Boykin Bill, 
was born in Edgefield County, S. C., in 1878, and is now only 28 years 
old. He is now completing his second term in the Legislature, and 
did not offer for re-election this year. Last summer, being strongly 
moved by the losses incurred by the people of Georgia through gam- 
bling in bucket shops and wire houses, he introduced a bill for their 
abolition, which was known as House Bill No. 27, and which was left 
on the calendar as unfinished business to be disposed of this session. 
The Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta, having special knowledge of 
the evils of the so-called “business,” decided to embark in the fight for 
their suppression and in connection with Mr. Boykin formulated an 
amended bill, which, at the present session, he introduced as a substi- 
tute for the original bill. This bill, with a couple of amendments satis- 
factory to its friends, is the measure finally enacted into law, passing 
the House July 24, 1906, by a vote of 132 to 15, and the Senate August 
9, 1906, by a vote of 38 to 3. The recorded vote does not indicate how 
hard the struggle was in both houses, for the opposition, finding them- 
selves beaten, went to pieces. There was never any doubt about the 
House, but the issue looked very doubtful in the Senate when the 
committee reported adversely to the bill. Mr. Boykin is a quiet, un- 
assuming young man, not much in evidence on the floor, but a persist- 
ent, determined, and never discouraged worker. With settled convic- 
tions as to the righteousness of his cause, he enlisted in the House and 
Senate strong men in support of the bill, and fought through to success. 

If the Georgia Legislature had done no more than to pass this bill, 
the session could be pronounced a success. While we confidently ex- 
pect of Mr. Boykin that such a good beginning is but the starting of a 
life of great usefulness to: the State, we must say now that if he should 
rest on his laurels, what he has done in this matter has paid his footing 
to the commonwealth. He is editor of the Lincoln Home Journal and 
lives at Lincolnton.” 

The work of the Atlanta Credit Men’s Association in its efforts to 
secure the passage of the bill is referred to in the same issue of the 
Cotton Journal as follows: 

“The Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta is entitled to much 
praise for their earnest and efficient support of the Boykin Bill. It is 
not saying too much when we state that in all human probability the 
bill would have failed but for the intelligent and well directed efforts 
of that Association. The Georgia Bankers’ Association, Columbus, 
Augusta and Atlanta Chambers of Commerce, the Retail Grocers’ 
Association, and other organized bodies, had given it their adhesion, 
but the Credit Men pulled off their coats, rolled up their sleeves and 
waded in. Where all did their duty it appears almost invidious to 
specialize any one or two, but we cannot refrain from mentioning the 
work of Mr. H. T. Moore, of the Atlanta Freight Bureau and Assistant 
Secretary of the Credit Men’s Association, who took upon himself the 
drudgery of their campaign and rendered service of the most efficient 
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character, and was so very modest about it that he did not want his 
own name mentioned, a request that in justice to the truth of history 
we were compelled to decline. Messrs. Wilmer Moore, Alfred Truitt, 
E. L. Rhodes, R. H. White, J. K. Orr, C. E. Caverly, Sam D. Jones, 
David Kirkland, and many others, all did what they could, and we 
think they will all agree with us that H. T. Moore deserves the highest 
praise for his services, which can obtain no other reward than that 
which goes with the performance of the duties of good citizenship.” 

At a meeting of the Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta, held on 
August 14, 1906, the following preamble and resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted: 

“WueEreEAS, The Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta, Georgia, 
recognized the great evil being done to the legitimate business of this 
State, and the drain upon our people’s resources, by the existence of 
what is known as Bucket Shops and Wire Houses in the various towns 
and cities of the State, and also that the fever of the so-called specula- 
tion was increasing to an alarming extent; therefore, it was deemed 
advisable by the Association to appeal to the Legislature to enact a 
law to prevent continuance of the pernicious form of gambling, called 
speculating on margins; and 

Wue_reas, The Hon. Jas. H. Boykin, Representative of Lincoln 
County, had introduced a measure to prevent this evil in the session of 
the House of 1905, and on consultation with Mr. Boykin the Legisla- 
tive Committee of our Association framed the act which was known as 
the Boykin Bill and which passed the House on July 24th by a vote of 
132 to 15, and the Senate on August oth by a vote of 38 to 3; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we congratulate the people of Lincoln County on 
the possession of such a citizen as the Hon. Jas. H. Boykin and on 
their good judgment in electing him as their Representative. 

Resolved, That the Hon. Jas. H. Boykin be extended our thanks 
for his persistent courage and untiring efforts in pressing the good 
cause, and in his refusal to be discouraged in his noble efforts to free 
the people of this State from the temptation of so-called speculation, 
and we predict for him a career of great usefulness to the people of this 
State. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the Hon. Harvie Jordan, 
President of the Southern Cotton Association and Editor-in-Chief of 
the Cotton Journal, for his gallant services. Both by tongue and pen 
he has responded freely and promptly to every call made upon him in 
the passage of the Boykin Bill. We also wish to extend our congrat- 
ulations to the Cotton Journal for the emphatic and able manner in 
which it so ardently assisted in making clear to the public through its 
editorial and news columns the evils which are undermining the finan- 
cial and moral condition of our State. 

Resolved, That we extend our congratulations to all the people of 
Georgia upon the passage of this measure, fraught with so much good 
to the citizens of our State, and being represented by men who can be 
depended upon to do the right, and to follow their convictions. We 
extend our thanks to the various members of the House and Senate 
who assisted us, not only upon the floor, but also by their good advice 
in our councils. We extend our expressions of appreciation to the army 
of good citizens, too numerous to name, who assisted so effectually in over- 
coming the greedy and unscrupulous enemies to the general welfare 
of the State. 

In the summing up of these resolutions we do not deem that we 
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have performed our full duty without especially thanking those meiti- 
bers of the Association who have worked so energetically and labori- 
ously, devoting their personal time and means toward the passage of 
this act, and in this connection we. wish especially to thank our Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. H. T. Moore, as the Association attributes to him 
more than to any other individual, its success in this fight. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge the co-operation and assistance of 
the press throughout the State and appeal to them to use their great 
influence in all reform movements for the interest and protection of the 
people.” 


Real Estate Speculation. 


One of the most prominent New York bank presidents stated in 
a recent interview, “The business conditions continue satisfactory, and 
from inquiry of leading houses in the trades the present volume is 
expected to continue for at least nine months more. There are only 
two elements which are the result of prosperity which have a ten- 
dency to offset it; one is speculation in real estate, and the other is 
extravagance. The latter is manifest on all sides, and as it has been 
the forerunner of unpleasant conditions in the past I do not see why 
it should be an exception in the future, if it is persisted in.” 

Credit Men should give heed to the warning thus sounded. The 
failure of several financial institutions which have staggered under a 
load of speculative real estate will probably have the effect of curbing 
if not curing the real estate craze which has run wild for the past year 
or two. Small dealers have possessed themselves with the idea, and 
not always an erroneous one, that a block of real estate, be it good, bad 
or indifferent, is a valuable item in a showing of assets. That this is 
a condition and not a theory may be confirmed by an examination of 
the records in insolvency cases. Real estate values have been puffed 
up to the top notch, producing as an effect illegitimate equities, which 
have disappeared in the crash like melting ice. Creditors have found 
so-called valuable real estate so plastered with mortgages, liens, unpaid 
taxes and interest that recovery was out of the question. The ten- 
dency to speculate in real estate has not been confined to any particular 
class. The clerk and the laborer have tried their hand at it. Five- 
dollar-a-month lots on Beautiful Heights has been the bait which 
tempted. 

This article is not intended as a scare, but the fact nevertheless 
remains that there is a cloud on the horizon. Those loaning on real 
estate have already begun to draw the purse strings tighter, valua- 
tions are being scaled down, and interest rates raised; loans are not 
being renewed with any degree of liberality. 

Credit Men should use more than due diligence in passing on 
credits where real estate with any speculative taint is involved. 


Ordered to Turn Over Concealed Assets. 


Louis Gilbertson, a bankrupt shoe merchant of LaCrosse, Wis., 
has been ordered by Referee Prentiss, of that city, to turn over to his 
trustee the sum of $7,529.84. 

When Gilbertson filed his application for a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy steps to prevent his obtaining the same were taken by a num- 
ber of the creditors. Some interesting facts were brought out under 
an examination of Gilbertson and others, which led to the issuing of 
the order to turn over. Gilbertson admitted the correctness of a state- 
ment which he made in June, 1905, at which time he claimed a net 
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worth of $6,800, and was unable to show any loss materially affecting 
his business between that time and January 1, 1906. Between January 
Ist and June 19, 1906, Gilbertson received goods, the invoice value of 
which was $14,232.99; none of this indebtedness was liquidated. The 
testimony given at the examinations brought out the fact that Gilbert- 
son had conducted, after January 1, 1906, a series of special sales, at 
which, in some instances, goods were marked down from twenty to 
thirty per cent. below cost. 

Gilbertson testified that he kept no books of account and he was 
unable to satisfy the court that the proceeds realized from his business 
between the dates before mentioned had been properly disbursed. The 
court after making a reasonable allowance for business and personal 
expenses found that Gilbertson had failed to account for over $7,000, 
which amount he was ordered to pay over to his trustee. It is expected 
that an appeal will be taken from the referee’s decision. The outcome 
of the case is another illustration of the means afforded by the bank- 
rupt law for the uncovering of fraud. It is to be hoped that criminal 
proceedings will be brought against Gilbertson. 

Several members of the National Association of Credit Men are 
interested in the case, which no doubt will be vigorously pushed. 


Lengthy Judicial Opinions. 


One of the evils of American law has been conceded to be the 
greatly multiplying decisions emanating under our complex system from 
various independent sources. 

It is confusing enough that among the State tribunals, having, as 
conceded by the federal courts, the right to pursue their own course of 
decision, a question undecided in a particular State may find supporting 
conclusions for either adversary in a lawsuit from the courts of other 
States. Adding to this medley occasionally is found the free lance of a 
federal court telling different States that their laws are not what their 
own judges suppose them to be. 

To their credit, it seems to us, however, this free lance is generally 
looked upon by the State tribunals as a sort of interloper in an affair 
which does not rightly concern it, and persuasive authority is looked 
for by a State, which has not before made its own precedent on a par- 
ticular question, to the courts of sister States. 

But we have not started out to talk about federal “independence 
of construction.” We have already had our say about that. We wish 
to plead with the courts not to add too much “continuity of style” to the 
wilderness of precedent in what someone has called our “dark con- 
tinent of the law.” Hamlet told old Polonius that he was reading 
“words,” but he did not say that they were in rather fine print and in 
procession stretching out to “the crack o’ doom.” This shows, inde- 
pendently of chronology, that he was not perusing an opinion from 
the Missouri Supreme Court, even though at the moment he was in a 
sad and somewhat cranky mood. We feel that this long opinion busi- 
ness, running like excessive woof through the limited warp of a legal 
loom, not only makes tedious search through a nappy surface, lumpy 
with tangled knots, to discover the groundwork of a pattern, but also 
that there has been a sort of mechanical plying of the shuttle without 
due selection of crosswise threads to produce an harmonious fabric. 

It is not only difficult to give a confused pattern its proper niche 
in the storehouse of precedent on its first appearance, but it brings in 
its train a motley assortment, helping to make a curiosity shop of the 
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law, with each custodian of the shop to move them here and there as 
his judgment directs, or let them lie like rubbish in a heap. 

So greatly has the multitudinous flow of language rolled over our 
suffering soul that we have retreated a little from its shore to try to 
trace the tributaries of its rising tide. Here is what we discover. 
Taking the Reporter system as the standard of measurement, we have 
counted the pages in more than a hundred cases from each of sixteen 
States, running from October, 1905, to date, memorandum decisions 
excepted. We find the result as follows: It takes for the average case 
in Pennsylvania, one and one-quarter pages; in New Jersey and Texas, 
one and one-third pages; in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Nebraska, one and one-half pages; in 
California, two pages; in Indiana, New York and North Carolina, two 
and one-third pages; in Illinois and Washington, two and one-half pages, 
and in Missouri, more than three pages. Coming down to a more 
limited number of cases not less, however, than forty from each State, 
during the same period, we find that Mississippi has an average of one 
page for each of 42 cases; Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland and 
Minnesota, less than two pages per case, while Maine, South Carolina 
and Virginia have a small fraction over. West Virginia exceeds slightly 
the Missouri record. There is to be said as to this, however, that the 
decisions from West Virginia are those only of its Supreme Court, while 
those of Missouri are from its Supreme Court and its Courts of Appeals. 
Analyzing the records of Missouri and New York we find the former’s — 
Supreme Court shows more than four pages per case and the latter’s 
Court of Appeals barely three. The Missouri Courts of Appeals show 
an average of slightly more than two pages per case, while the corre- 
sponding jurisdiction in New York, about one and one-half pages. In 
Illinois, Indiana and Texas this analysis has not been made, but it 
appears, we think safe to say, that the home State of this journal has 
less claim to the laconicism, which has by some one been said to mark © 
the speech of authority, than any similar tribunals in the land, unless it 
may be the United States tribunals, the cases in which we have not 
examined. 

It is invidious to make comparisons, but such courts as Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan and Mississippi 
seem not to have reaped a minor degree of respect and persuasive 
authority in sister States, than those employing a greater abundance 
of speech in their processes to conclusions. We have sometimes won- 
dered whether court stenographers were not responsible for voluminous- 
ness, not to speak of diminished accuracy, in judicial utterances. Lord 
Francis Bacon said, if we quote him, in effect, correctly, that reading 
makes the full man, conversation the ready man and writing the exact 
man. If dictation is neither conversation nor writing, we will have to 
surmise whether it is a facility that adds to or takes from either or both. 
This may depend somewhat on temperament. 

We venture to think, however, that a judge with a No. 2 Faber and 
a scratch pad will come quite as near saying without superfluous words 
what he wishes to say with clearness, as one less harassed by such 
manual drudgery. We believe it is generally considered that the fewer 
the words in which a judge or any other person may express his com- 
pleted thought, the more satisfactory is it to himself and those to whom 
he speaks. The models in all literature are upon the principle of multum 
in parvo, and this rule deserves its most rigid application in the litera- 
ture of the bench. Judicial opinions should, we think, be framed for 
construction greatly as the courts decide statutes and constitutions, 
framed, every word used therein to be pregnant of importance. If the 
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employment of any word may be susceptible of misleading tendency 
and is not demanded in the decision of a case, it would seem wiser to 
omit it. 

We have wondered also if in deciding cases opinion writers either 
warmed up in an oration to a stenographer or found it so easy to roll 
out syllables instead of laboriously jotting them down and being not 
readily able to look back over the course they had travelled, did not 
allow themselves to ramify too much and hesitate afterwards to blue 
pencil much of what they had said. 

We think it may be true that counsel may often make a better oral 
argument than they may be able to incorporate in a brief, because there 
is the partisanship and attention which inspire thought, but we greatly 
doubt whether the passionless mentality which the judge employs is 
not weakened by a too ready means of expression. There ought to be 
more aptitude in thought, a more undisturbed pursuit towards a satis- 
factory conclusion, a nicer balancing of reasons, a more severe choice of 
expression and a stricter pruning of redundancy, when a thoughtful man 
is by himself, with his pencil poised in hand until he is ready to put 
down what he has to say. 

At all events, we feel assured that we speak for the bench as well | 
as the bar, when we say that a judicial opinion well expressed,in four - 
pages is not as excellent as one that says as much in two pages, “and the 
latter is less liable to lead us into strange paths, from which subsequent 
explanation will be necessary to bring us home. 

New problems often require elaboration, but it seems also just to 
observe that much argumentation may greatly involve us in doubt. If 
these problems arise frequently, the principles controlling them should 
have natural expansion. If their solution is referable to the common 
law, or deducible from prior decision or depends upon statutory language, 
pure and simple, generalizing appears ordinarily more dangerous than 
necessary. This appears especially true when there is in lengthy dis- 
cussion so much that is hard to distinguish as being the view of the 
bench or merely that of the writer of the opinion. 

If, as in several of the States, it were provided that the syllabus 
should be the announcement the court is responsible for, then the opinion 
might be. more freely elaborative. But even then, it should have its 
limitations in strict avoidance of obiter dicta, which may return to vex 
both court and counsel, when attempted application may demonstrate 
- their unsoundness. 

Just as courts refuse to entertain aught else than a real controversy, 
so discursiveness in argument should not seemingly commit them to 
what is unnecessary to be said. 

By kindred token of the reasoning here essayed, the bar would 
ask to be delivered from the dissenting opinion, except as it may serve 
to emphasize the scope of the ruling that is excepted to. 

A court in modern aspect has become more and more a practical 
forum, not one for the mere exploitation of personal views. The public 
rarely wishes the plaints of a dissatisfied judge poured into its over- 
burdened ear.—The Law. 


‘Twelfth Annual Convention of the Commercial Law League 
of America. 


Four hundred and forty-two persons, of which 232 were members, 
were in attendance at the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Commer- 
cial Law League of America which was held at the Battery Park Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C., July 30th to — 3d. 
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President George Wentworth Carr, of Philadelphia, called the 
Convention to order and introduced the Hon. A. S. Barnard, Mayor of 
Asheville, who delivered an address of welcome to the delegates and 
visitors. This was responded to by Mr. F. L. Siddons, of Washington, 
D. C., a former President of the League. 

Upon the completion of Mr. Siddons’ address President Carr de- 
livered his annual address, and the remainder of the first day’s session 
was devoted to routine business. 

The forenoon of the second day’s session was devoted to an address 
on “International Collections,” by Judge W. L. Penfield, and the report 
of the Treasurer, W. O. Hart, the reports of the Committees on Legis- 
lation, Finance, and Bankruptcy, and the report of the Secretary, C. L. 
Purves. In the afternoon Judge Pritchard, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, delivered an address on “The Bankruptcy Law,” which was 
followed by the reading of papers on the same subject by William S. 
Furst, of Philadelphia, and William Furst, of Minneapolis. The con- 
sideration of unfinished business occupied the remainder of the day’s 
session, 

Thursday, the third day, was devoted to the consideration of vari- 
ous resolutions and matters pertaining to the general welfare of the 
League, including the presentation, discussion and adoption, or rejec- 
tion, of certain amendments to the constitution and by-laws. A spirited 
contest was made by a number of cities for the honor of entertaining 
the Convention of the League in 1907. The vote resulted-in a victory 
for Detroit. 

The elaborate arrangements perfected by the various committees 
for the entertainment and pleasure of the delegates and visitors were 
carried out to the entire satisfaction of all, and many compliments 
were expressed in regard to that part of the week’s enjoyment. On the 
Monday evening preceding the opening day a reception and hop was 
given in the parlors of the Battery Park Hotel. 

After adjournment of the business session on Tuesday a large 
number availed themselves of the opportunity to visit Toxaway, and 
returned to Asheville later, by moonlight. 

The grand ball on Wednesday evening was the largest, in point of 
attendance, in the history of the League. 

The closing entertainment was the banquet held in the main dining 
hall of the hotel on Thursday evening, August 2d. Mr. W. O. Hart, of 
New Orleans, La., acted as toastmaster, and introduced an innovation 
by having the speech-making begin with the soup and fish instead of 
at the close of the prandial exercises. Good humor audaciously ran 
riot and it was pronouncéd by all present the most successful banquet 
of any ever held by the League. At the close the new President of the 
League, Mr. Henry G. W. Dinkelspiel, of San Francisco, Cal., was in- 
troduced and received from the hands of the retiring President* the 
historic gavel and was formally inducted into the office. 


Bulk Sale Laws- A Question Answered 

A correspondent wishes us to state on what grounds we urge retail 
dealers to support legislation designed to create bulk sale laws. He has 
apparently fallen into the common error of regarding such laws as re- 
stricting the rights of tradesmen. While admitting that laws governing 
bulk sales afford protection to wholesale trade factors he is unable to 
‘discover wherein they are of benefit to the retail dealer. While there may 
be some remote advantage, he says, it is not sufficient to offset the dis- 
advantages of complying with the law’s requirements. He believes that 
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dealers should oppose rather than support measures which will, if passed, 
compel the would-be seller of a bulk stock to furnish the prospective 
buyer with a list of his creditors and require the buyer to notify each 
creditor of his intention to purchase the stock. 

The best answer to the question asked is that dealers should favor 
bulk sale laws because they prevent commercial dishonesty. But this 
answer is of too general a nature to satisfy the tradesman who, being 
honest himself, has not the remotest intention of making a fraudulent 
sale or of otherwise defrauding his creditors. It ought to be sufficient 
to say of the bulk sale law that it will help every wholesale tradesman 
to get his just due, but the average man wants to know wherein he is to 
be benefited either directly or indirectly. 

This knowledge is sometimes gained through an unpleasant lesson. 
A dishonest competitor with the intention of defrauding creditors trans- 
fers his stock to an accomplice. The latter offers it to the consumer at 
ruinous prices “to close,” and the honest dealer must meet the compe- 
tition or lose numerous sales which he would otherwise have effected at 
a profit. After an experience of this kind the dealer invariably becomes: 
an earnest advocate of bulk sale laws. That experience is another answer 
to our correspondent’s question. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. That which prevents loss to the dealer is a benefit. 

The bulk sale law safeguards credits. It warrants the larger ex- 
tension of credit to honest dealers. This is of benefit when credit is not 
abused. It is especially beneficial to dealers whose stock custom has de- 
creed must be sold on long time, to which class our correspondent being 
an implement dealer, belongs. He and others sharing his views should 
remember that the law we advocate does not hamper the transactions of 
honest dealers. Failure to comply with its requirements as to notifying 
creditors carries no penalty unless fraudulent intention is shown, there- 
fore the law offers no disadvantage to honest tradesmen. 

/* The guiding hand of the Credit Men’s Associations is to be seen 
; in the “sales-in-bulk” laws which have been enacted in Maine and 
Pennsylvania, and are being gradually adopted by many of the States. 
Such a statute, at a single bound, relieves wholesalers, in particular, 
of an ever present factor of doubt and hesitation. The Pennsylvania bill 
fixes a maximum punishment of $5000. fine and six months imprisonment 
upon a dealer who sells in bulk or in large part, his stock without 
notifying his creditors at least five days before the sale takes place. 
The sale, too, may be made void or voidable. A few more drastic 
measures like this, and the commercial atmosphere will be wonderfully 
j cleared.—Merchants’ Guide. 










































x The Troubles of Talmadge. 

A friend sends us the following extract from a report made to him 
on the case of one Talmadge: 

“I have your inquiry about one ‘Joseph Talmadge.’ It is of such 
a general character that I did not know just how to go about getting 
information for you, but I gather that Joseph is in a d d bad fix 
and no friend at hand to prove an alibi. It is a case of ‘23’ for him. He 
is charged with perjury, the maximum penalty for which is ten years 
in the pen. Then he will have to face charges of getting goods by 
fraud, etc. His financial status is nil, balance in ‘red ink’ at the bank. 
His record in Cortland is very bad indeed. He seems to be a ‘natural 
born’ crook, a degenerate in a business way. It is ‘three days since the 
lions have tasted food and the Roman populace are howling for a 
spectacle.’ So it looks bad for Talmadge. * * * 
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The Great Value of Good Credit. 
WRritTtEN BY T. H. GREEN, OF GREEN & De LAITTRE, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The question of asking and granting credit is one that is constantly 
giving the best minds of our country food for serious thought. It is the 
very backbone of all business. A loose system of credit will soon put the 

strongest wholesale establishment against the wall and it will just as 
surely put the retail merchant out of business. 

I had occasion, a few days ago, to visit my aged parents. An old 
trunk was brought out, containing old papers and letters, some of which 
I wrote when I was away at school. Among the papers was a balance 
sheet I made in 1867. With all the experience I have gained since that 
time, I could not now make a more complete and comprehensive one. 
What struck me most forcibly was that the largest account in the list of 
accounts receivable proved a dead loss. We never received a cent. We 
were too anxious to do business, and in our struggle to get the trade 
we entirely overlooked the most essential thing to be done when an ac- 
count is opened—we did not look him up. Had we made proper inquiries 
and acted upon the information which we could easily have obtained, our 
transactions with him would have been for cash only. 

Large capital is not always essential to success. The commercial 
agencies, in classifying failures, attribute the greater portion to a lack of 
capital. I have often wondered whether those whose failures were said 
to have been caused by lack of capital would have succeeded had they 
possessed ample resources. I am inclined to the thought that a goodly 
proportion of them would have failed anyhow. 

It probably occurs to but few that a man’s family relations are taken 
into consideration when his limit of credit is fixed and an account is 
opened. As illustrating how important it is and what a man may accom- 
plish with small means, I will mention a case that I think remarkable. 
A German, who could not speak a word of English, came to a small town 
in southern Minnesota and started a barber shop. After paying for 
a cheap outfit and paying a month’s rent for a small room he had twenty- 
five cents left. He made a small shelf and attached it to the wall and 
purchased twenty-five cents worth of smoking tobacco and placed it on 
the shelf for sale. When his stock was sold he bought more and from the 
small profit he made and his savings from his work as barber he continued 
to add to his stock and to his cash resources. His wife could talk a little 
English so they managed to get along. When he had saved $200.00 he 
came to Minneapolis and called upon a wholesale grocer to buy $200.00 
worth of goods. A salesman was detailed to sell him. When he got 
through he found the bill would amount to $600.00. He protested, but 
was told to pay in his $200.00 and take the goods and pay the balance 
as fast as he could. 

In a few years he left Minnesota with $0,000.00 At the time I be- 
came acquainted with him he was worth $13,000.00. He and his wife 
had struggled together in harmony, but in an evil day dissensions arose 
between them and in less than two years he failed. Family relations cut 
a big figure in establishing credit. 

I had occasion to write a customer for money on account and to inti- 
mate that his limit of credit had been reached. He became offended and 
wrote a very tart reply, stating, among other things, that he had one 
account on his books larger than what he owed us. He closed his account 
in due course. I learned later that the account he referred to, amount- 
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ing to about $500.00, was against a renter who depended entirely upon 
his share of the crop to pay his bills. The crop failed and the merchant 
never got a cent. Large sums are lost by granting credit to renters, con- 
tractors and subcontractors, to wage earners beyond their ability to pay, 
to dishonest people, who contract debt without any intention of paying. 
Anxiety to do a big business is responsible to a great extent. 

I have often been amused by letters written by merchants, stating 
that they were now going to give us all their business, that they had been 
dealing with another house, but did not like their salesman, or the house 
had not done the square thing. Had they known that the records in our 
credit department showed the other house had refused further credit, 
that the credit clearing house reports disclosed the amount they owed 
and the amount past due to their principal creditors, and the manner in 
which they paid their bills, their letters would, no doubt, have been more 
frank and not so gauzy. 

I have known merchants, when hard up, to meet a request for pay- 
ment with a demand for a complete statement of the account, for a dupli- 
cate bill, and withhold payment of a large amount until a claim of a few 
cents is adjusted, and to send in a check unsigned, in order to gain further 
time. When he does these things he adds to his burden because they hurt 
his credit. A credit man soon learns to spot the man who does such 
things intentionally and for the purpose of gaining time. 

When a merchant desires a line of credit and is asked for a property 
statement, it should be given promptly and correctly. Neglect, or a refusal 
to furnish a statement casts suspicion upon one’s financial standing. A 
credit man avails himself of every possible source of information—com- 
mercial agencies, credit clearing house, attorneys, banks, salesmen and 
interchange of ledger exepriences. A financial statement from the cus- 
tomer direct is regarded as more valuable than them all, and places him 
in closer touch with his creditor, which is greatly to his advantage. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to insurance, and in case 
more than one policy is carried, that they be made concurrent. This short 
sentence, “Other insurance permitted,” in all policies should not be over- 
looked or omitted. A customer of ours lost $1,000.00 a few days ago 
because these three words or others of like import were omitted in writing 
the policy. 

A safe rule is to carry not less than 80 per cent. of insurance. An- 
other safe rule, and one which I believe to be absolutely necessary to in- 
sure the greatest measure of success, is to take an annual inventory of all 
one’s property and formulate a statement of resources and liabilities, for 
comparison with former years. Many a man has wasted his time, energy 
and capital because he did not know from year to year the state of his 
financial affairs. 

We are told that 95 per cent. of the persons who engage in business 
fail to succeed. Only 2 per cent. annually of those engaged in business 
fail outright. I believe I am safe in saying that of the number of retail 
grocers in this city who belong to the Grocers’ Association, not over one- 
half of one per cent. fail. I attribute this remarkable showing to the fact 
that Minneapolis has one of the best associations in existence. It has 
lately taken a decided step in advance by organizing a “credit bureau.” 
I look for important results. If every member will take the interest in 
it which it deserves, the losses by bad debts can be fully reduced. What 
the Minneapolis association has accomplished, the other local associations 
can accomplish. It remains with you to bring about success or failure.— 
St. Paul Trade. 
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Interesting Insurance Items. 


Without any desire to cast a reflection upon the insurance com- 
panies of the country, it must be admitted that the action of the 
National Association of Credit Men, taken at its annual convention in 
Baltimore recently, was a very wise move, the moral effect of which 
may materially benefit those who suffered by fire in the San Francisco 
disaster. 

The possibility that some of the insurance companies might not 
make as satisfactory a settlement as should be expected of them 
prompted the credit men to look carefully into the matter and ascer- 
tain for themselves just what kind of a deal policy holders were get- 
ting and if the committee appointed for the purpose finds that there is 
any disposition on the part of the insurance people to deal sharply with 
their policy holders, it is to be hoped that the facts in connection with 
the case will be given full publicity so that the merchants in other cities © 


may be governed accordingly in placing their insurance in the future. 
—Detroit Trade. 


Insurance Engineering, commenting on the action taken by the 
Association in accepting the resolution offered by its Committee on 
Fire Insurance, says: 

“These resolutions prove that the importance of insurance against 
fire is appreciated by the credit men of the country, but they do not 
prove that the means whereby our national credit is to be protected are 
understood. The only true protection against loss by fire is prevention. 
And. prevention must begin with the owners of property. Volumes of 
resolutions in favor of full insurance will never prevent conflagrations, 
nor can insurance compensate for the loss of business. 

“How many merchants have asked themselves the question, ‘What 
would it mean to our national credit if another San Francisco con- 
flagration should occur in the United States this year?’ Already sev- 
eral of the largest American fire insurance companies have adopted the 
expedient of increasing their capital, and by the time the true figures 
of the San Francisco loss are known it is probable that many more 
companies will have to raise new capital or discontinue business. One 
thing is certain, a more conservative policy will be followed in accept- 
ing risks where insurance is most needed—in business centers.” 





We have in the United States 11,500,000 buildings, valued at $14,- 
500,000,000, or more than all the railroads in the country put together, 
and of all these just one is absolutely fireproof. That one was built in 
Chicago by the great insurance companies for a testing laboratory. 
There are 4,000 nominally fireproof buildings. 

Yet the one actually fireproof building, according to Collier's, cost 
only 12 per cent. more than a building that would shrivel up at the 
first breath of an advancing fire. 

In 1905, which was a normal year, we spent $500,000,000 for new 
buildings and burned old ones to the value of $200,000,000. We paid ~ 
$300,000,000 for fighting fire and $195,000,000 in fire insurance premi- 
ums, of which we got back $95,000,000 from the companies in payment 
for losses. Hence it cost us more to burn part of our old buildings and 
protect the rest from burning than it did to put up all our new ones. 
And that was in a normal year. 

This year is not normal. This year San Francisco has raised the 
fire-losses of the United States to $500,000,000, even if we do not let 
another city burn down between now and next January. 
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If we should burn up the whole of our bonanza wheat crop we 
should think the country had suffered a calamity, yet it is doubtful 
whether that whole crop would pay for the property we actually have 
burned and are burning this year. Our entire year’s gold supply 
would not pay for a sixth of it. The entire gold production of the 
world would not come anywhere near paying for it all. 

The $500,000,000 worth of buildings which we put up in a year to 
burn down would cost about $550,000,000 if they were built not to burn 
down. For the extra $50,000,000 we could save most of the $500,000,- 
000 we pay in normal years for fires and fire protection. In other 
words, we should have the equivalent of another wheat or cotton crop 
added every year to the national wealth—New York Sun. 


Good Will Defined by Judge Lacombe. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals Judge E. Henry Lacombe, 
in a decision, discusses the question of good will in the following 
language: 

“Good will has been defined as ‘all that good disposition which cus- 
tomers entertain towards the house of business identified by the par- 
ticular name or firm, and which may induce them to continue giving - 
their custom to it.’ There is nothing marvelous or mysterious about 
it. When an individual, or a firm, or a corporation has gone on for an 
unbroken series of years conducting a particular business, and has been 
so scrupulous in fulfilling every obligation, so careful of maintaining . 
the standard of the goods dealt in, so absolutely honest and fair in all 
business dealings, that customers of the concern have become con- 
vinced that their experience in the future will be as satisfactory as it 
has been in the past, while such customers’ good report of their own 
experience tends continually to bring new customers to the same con- 
cern, there has been produced an element of value quite as important 
as—in some cases, perhaps, far more important than—the plant or 
machinery with which the business is carried on. That it is property 
is abundantly settled by authority, and, indeed, is not disputed. That 
in some cases it may be very valuable property is manifest. The indi- 
vidual who has created it by years of hard work and fair business deal- 
ing usually experiences no difficulty in finding men willing to pay him 
for it, if he be willing to sell it to them.” 


Short but Interesting Items from the Consular Reports. 


It is estimated that the total annual production of rubber through- 
out the world is 57,000 tons. Of this the United States consumes 
about fifty per cent. 

European houses unite in sending one man into a foreign market 
to work up business, and American houses will have to do the same 
thing. A salesman could at the same time represent a dry goods 
house as well as houses dealing in boots and shoes, hardware, chemi- 
cals, etc. When the trade grew to such dimensions as to make it worth 
while for one house to employ a man to devote himself to its business, 


- that would be done. Consuls are constantly advising that trade can 


only be obtained at the start by salesmen with samples. Foreign 
houses recognize that fact. 

The English commercial agent at Durban, South Africa, again 
calls attention to the importance of carefully packing goods sent 10 
South Africa. In Natal, as well as in other South African colonies, 
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large quantities of imported goods have still to be conveyed by ox 
wagons, and great losses are suffered through improper packing. For 
packages going to the country per wagon as many as possible should 
not exceed 200 pounds each, and in no case should a package exceed 
450 pounds in weight—that is, for mixed goods. The transshipment 
and rough handling require strong boxes. 

U.S. Consul James E. Dunning, at Milan, Italy, would be glad to 
have American makers of broom stitchers and like machinery send 
him catalogues of their product. 

Consul Harris, of Mannheim, says that thousands of. American 
agricultural implements have been sold in southwest Germany, and 
yet two-thirds of the hay and’ grain is harvested by hand. The 
superiority of American sewing machines, cash registers, typewriters, 
shoes, office furniture and many other articles, has helped to make their 
introduction all but universal. 

Portland, Oregon, according to the Oregonian, of that city, is the 
greatest lumber port of the world. Recently there were loading at one ~ 
time, or under charter to load, for China, Japan, Australia, South 
America and Europe, steam and sail vessels with a capacity of more 
than 20,000,000 feet, and for coast ports there was loading a fleet with 
a capacity of 5,000,000 feet. Following these vessels, under charter 
to arrive from foreign ports, was a fleet with a capacity of 19,000,000 
feet and a coasting fleet of 6,000,000 feet capacity, making a big show- 
ing for the lumber trade. a 


A Barn-Door Ledger. 


A farm account book is a good investment, especially if one has to 
oer with such an emergency as confronted Farmer Dockridge, of North 

akota. 

He was hastily awakened in the night by Alf, the hired man, who 
told him the barn was on fire. Instructing Alf to blindfold the horses and - 
lead them out through the back door, if there was time enough, he hur- 
riedly donned his trousers, rushed into the summer kitchen, grabbed up a 
screw driver and ran out to the barn. 

The roof was burning fiercely, but he dashed into the building and 
began with frantic haste to unscrew the hinges of the smooth pine door 
that opened into the corn bin. Alf had succeeded in getting the horses 
out safely, and the sparks were falling round the old man; but he stuck 
to his task until he finished it, and emerged from the burning barn, carry- 
ing the door, just as the roof fell in. 

“That’s a good deal of a risk to take for the sake of saving a bit of 
kindling wood,” commented a neighbor who had been awakened by the 
flames, and had run over to see if he could be of any assistance. 

“Kindling wood!” exclaimed Farmer Dockridge, pointing to the pen- 
cil marks that covered the door. “See them figgers? There are all my 
business accounts fer the past six years. That door’s wuth more than the 
hull barn.”—-Merchants Guide. 


The Idea! 


Mrs. Youngman—The idea! It’s very funny you can’t give me 
any money. My husband has an account here. 

Bank Cashier—I know, madam, but if your husband wanted you 
to have some money, he would have given you a check. 

Mrs. Youngman—But my gracious! If he’s got an account here 
can’t you charge it ?—Catholic Standard and Times. 
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FALSE STATEMENTS. 


An Address by C. H. Arnold, of Miner & Beal, Delivered Before 
the Boston Credit Men’s Association. 


The subject our President assigned to me, viz., “False Statements,” 
is a rather difficult one to handle. I would like to ask if any of you 
gentlemen ever saw an absolutely accurate statement. Is it not largely 
a matter of bookkeeping? And is it not the most sensible way in order 
to have the statements as submitted by our customers, reliable and 
covering the ground we require, to assist and educate them in keeping 
a simple but efficient set of books? I was much impressed by the very 
excellent paper read before the Chicago Credit Men’s Association by 
Wm. H. Roberts, Certified Public Accountant, at their January 
meeting. He makes several good points which I think are very apropos 
to this subject, among them being: “A statement of condition is not 
likely to be more reliable than the bookkeeping on which it is based.” 
“Ignorance or disregard of accounting principles, by your customer, 
must to some extent affect the basis of your judgment, such errors 
almost invariably resulting in better showing than facts warrant.” 
“Failure to show in statement a liability for paper discounted.” “Car- 
rying to ‘Fixed Asset Accounts,’ such as ‘Real Estate,’ ‘Fixtures,’ etc., 
of repairs and alterations.” “Failure to charge off doubtful accounts 
receivable.” “Failure to charge wasting assets, such as machinery, 
fixtures, etc., with adequate depreciation.” “It is not unusual to find 
a customer inventorying his stock at selling prices, and in how many 
inventories is due allowance made for shop-worn or out-of-date goods ?” 

In most of our blank forms we have printed against the word 
“Inventory,” “at value,” but what a difference between what an insol- 
vent customer values his stock before a failure and after it has passed 
into the hands of an assignee and he is broached on the subject of sub- 
mitting an offer to his creditors. Before, it was the very cleanest stock 
in the State, “positively no old goods,” in fact, a great many goods 
could not be bought to-day at prices he owned them. After—“Why 
you know I have been in business a great many years, the stock is 
badly broken and surely you could not figure it at over fifty cents on 
the dollar.” Then as to the open accounts: If he has $3,000 on his 
books he will tell you “there may be a few uncollectable, but positively 
they are good for $2,500.” If you are so fortunate as to get at his 
books, you will find they represent the accumulation of years and that 
nothing has been charged off. A statement showing figures given in 
round numbers is questionable on its face, demonstrating, as it does, 
that it is based on estimates instead of inventory or ledger showings. 
It is very much of a gamble to-day in making credits based on signed 
statements, with no better knowledge of actual condition than is gen- 
erally obtainable. My house recently received a signed statement, sent 
at our request, from a customer we had sold for several years, in which 
the stock and fixtures figured at about $10,000, with liabilities of 
$1,000, due on open account, making a surplus of $9,000. As he owed 
us in notes at the time $1,500, we returned the statement for correction 
and received it later with the amount of the notes added to the liabil- 
ities and an explanation that as the notes were ours he thought we knew 
he owed them without his writing about it. My claim that a very 
considerable number of the statements we receive are false is fairly — 
accurate in the fact that we usually are obliged to make deductions ~ 
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from the figures given, generally cutting down largely the apparent ~ 
surplus as shown. There is another form of “False Statement,” a 
premeditated one, compiled with the intent to deceive and establish 
or retain credit. While all the States have statutes covering the mat- 
ter of obtaining goods under false pretenses, I believe New York, 
Maryland and Wisconsin are the only ones that have enacted laws 
bearing directly on that subject. The Wisconsin act reads: 

“An Act to prevent the making of false statements for the purpose 
of securing credit, and prescribing the penalty therefor. 

“SECTION 1. Any person who shall designedly make any false 
statement in writing in reference to his assets or liabilities, or both, or 
the assets or liabilities of any corporation of which he is an officer or 
employee, for the purpose of procuring any extension of credit already 
given, shall be punished by imprisonment in the State prison not more 
than three years nor less than one year, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not more than one year, or by a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars.” 

It is very difficult, in fact, almost impossible, to prove that a state- 
ment is false and made with the intent to defraud, unless we can have 
access to the party’s books. For this reason District Attorney Jerome 
suggested an amendment to the New York law, the original being sim- 
ilar to the one quoted: 

“Whenever property shall be purchased by aid of a statement 
relating to the purchaser’s means or ability to pay, made in writing 
and signed by the party to be charged, and in said statement the party 
to be charged shall state that he conducts a specified kind of business, 
and keeps books of account of said business, then, if at the expiration 
of any term of any credit obtained by him in so purchasing said 
property he shall fail to pay for the same within ten days thereafter, he 
shall at all times during the period of ninety days subsequent to such 
failure to pay, upon the request of the persons from whom said prop- - 
erty was purchased, or their agents, duly accredited in writing, pro- 
duce upon notice of five days his said books of account and each and 
every one of them mentioned or described in said statement, and per- 
mit the persons from whom said property was purchased, or their 
agents, duly accredited in writing, to fully examine such books of 
account, and each and every one of them mentioned or described in 
said statement, and to make any copies of any part thereof. Upon 
such request being made, failure to produce said books of account and 
each and every one of them mentioned or described in said statement 
shall be presumptive evidence that each and every pretense relating 
to the purchaser’s means and ability to pay in said statement were false 
at the time of making said statement, and were known to the pur- 
chaser to be false.” 

This was acted upon favorably by the Legislature about a year 
ago. As usual, the question of constitutionality arose and it has been 
fought over but no decision has yet been arrived at. These different 
acts have been introduced and carried successfully by the Credit Men’s 
Associations of the different States and if it meets with your approval 
we will have similar legislation introduced at our next General Court. 

I notice in the act which the Baltimore Credit Men’s Association 
recently succeeded in putting through that they add the money phrase, 
viz., “Wherever any loan of money shall be obtained on property pur- 
chased, etc.” That act would be greatly appreciated by-our bank 
friends, and incidentally I would remark that we should number every 
bank in Boston among our members. 
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Credit Committee Considers Credits. 


“The New York Fruit and Produce Association has adopted a by- 
law which is expected to revolutionize the credit system in this trade. 
Hitherto credits have been extended by the individual members, but 
when the new law becomes effective all applicants must make applica- 
tion through the Credit Committee. Any member who extends credit 
to any one whom the committe has refused to recommend is subject to 
a fine of $100. 

“The new law was adopted to guard against the heavy losses 
resulting from the unwise extension of credits.” 

This item appearing in the public press attracted the eye of a 
Credit Man to whom we are indebted, not only for the opportunity of 
placing the plan before our members, but also for a few comments: 

“Referring to the enclosed cutting which I take the liberty of 
sending you for your earnest consideration, you will at once notice, 
with a degree of unrestrained joy, that the ideal in credits has at last 
been discovered. A master mind has evolved a plan whereby the 
credit man is to be relieved of a great load and a great responsibility. 
Wrinkled faces will no more be seen in the profession. Weariness will 
flee away. No more strain. No more worry. The trust idea has at 
last laid its strong arm upon us in the making of credit. Henceforth 
and forever credit will be dispensed by a ‘Committee.’ If the ‘Com- 
mittee’ don’t pass you up as worthy, lo and behold you will be out of 
business. All avenues of supply will be cut off, and you will no more 


enjoy the pursuit of life, liberty and happiness which the Constitution 
guarantees.” 


CREDIT AND COMMERCIAL CASES FOR THE MONTH. 


Prepared for the Bulletin by George H. Murdoch, Jr., of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Application of Payments——Where a payment was applied in accord- 
ance with defendant’s directions, he could not thereafter direct a differ- 
ent application—Flynn vs. Seale, 84 P. (Cal.) 263. 

Assumption of Debt.—When a vendee of personal property assumes 
and agrees to pay as the purchase price, or a part of it, an indebtedness 
of the vendor to a third person, the creditor may enforce the obligation 
by a suit at law against. both parties to the agreement.—Butler vs. E. E. 
Bruce & Co., 106 N. W. (Neb.) 445. 

Assignment of Fire Policy After Loss——Under Code 1896, Section 
876, providing that all contracts and writings for the payment of money 
are assignable by indorsement, so far as to authorize an action by the 
assignee, an assignment of the interest of insured in a fire policy, 
indorsed on the policy after the fire, is sufficient to authorize an action 
by the assignee, though the policy contains a stipulation prohibiting 
assignment.—G. Ober & Sons Co. vs. Phillips Buttorff Mfg. Co., 40 So. 
(Ala.) 278. 

Breach of Warranty—Executory Contracts—Where a contract for 
the sale of machinery provides for its delivery to the buyer and for 
payment of the price in installments and the retention of title in the 
seller until the purchase price is fully paid, the contract is merely exec- 
utory, and title is not thereby transferred to the buyer. An action for 
breach of warranty of quality in the sale of goods cannot be main- 
tained prior to the actual transmission of the title from the seller to the 
buyer.—Bunday vs. Columbus Mach. Co., 106 N. W. (Mich.) 397. 
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Chattel Mortgages —- Surrender to Mortgagee—Where a chattel 
mortgagor voluntarily surrendered possession to the mortgagee, taking 
a receipt reciting the chattels were taken for storage, he could not ob- 
tain repossession without tendering the amount of the indebtedness 
in an equitable action—DeLuca vs. Archer Mfg. Co., 97 N. Y. S. 1026. 

Compromise and Settlement.—Where a settlement is deliberately 
made, after full opportunity for investigation, it will not be set aside 
except on the clearest proof, especially where it was made through 
distinguished counsel. The fact that property accepted in settlement 
of suits did not turn out to be as good an investment as was supposed 
is no reason for disturbing the contract, which the parties entered into 
after the fullest opportunity to learn all the facts—Judson vs. Bowser, 
gt S. W. (Ky.) 727. 

Delay in Delivery—Waiver.—Where goods were ordered upon an 
express condition that they be delivered before a certain date, and a 
delivery after that date was accepted without objection, all objections 
to the delay in delivery were waived.—E. T. Burrows Co. vs. Rapid 
Safety Filter Co., 97 N. Y. S. 1048. : 

Dissolution of Partnership—A commercial partnership exists for 
the purpose of its liquidation after it has been dissolved, and may sue 
or be sued when represented by all ‘of its members.—In re M. F. Dunn 
& Co., 40 So. (La.) 466. 

Discharge of Surety—An agreement between a debtor, assigning 
for the benefit of his creditors, and creditor accepting the assignment, 
that the sureties on an indemnity bond shall not thereby be released, 
is not fraudulent, when it is not made secretly, and the creditor is a 
trustee for third persons of the debt, and the sureties are not released 
thereby.—W eddington vs. Jones, 91 S. W. (Tex.) 818. 

Entire or Severable Contract—Where a seller put prices on goods, 
‘and the buyer ordered them from time to time, but no credit was ex-. 
tended, there was not such an entire contract that the seller was not 
entitled to recover for the goods first sold and delivered till he should 
have delivered goods subsequently ordered by the buyer—wWilliams 
vs. Wilson & McNeal Co., 97 N. Y. S. 731. 

Exclusion of Implied Warranties——An express warranty of one of 
the qualities of a machine or article excludes implied warranties of 
other qualities of the article of a similar nature—Reynolds vs. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 141 F. (U. S.) 551. 

Fraudulent Conveyances——Where property conveyed by an insol- 
vent debtor in satisfaction of pre-existing debts does not materially 
exceed in value the amount of the indebtedness, and the grantor re- 
serves no benefit, the conveyance is lawful, regardless of the motives 
of the parties or of badges of fraud.—G. Ober & Sons vs. Phillips But- 
torff Mfg. Co., 40 So. (Ala.) 278. 

Indorsement of Check by Salesman.—An agent, engaged in selling 
goods and authorized to collect money for goods sold, had no implied 
authority to bind his principal by the separate original and independent 
indorsement of a check payable to the principal and delivered to the 
agent by a customer in payment for goods sold.—Hamilton Nat. Bank 
vs. Nye, 77 N. E. (Ind.) 295. 

Limitations in Actions for Fraud.—Limitations will not begin to 
run against an action for false representations until the falsity of the 
representations is discovered, or should have been discovered by the 
use of ordinary diligence—Harris vs. Cain, 91 S. W. (Tex.) 866. 

Limitation of Agent's Authority.— Where a traveling salesman 
sells goods to a customer, who signs a written order to the principal 
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reciting that there is no verbal agreement aside from the order, the 
customer has notice of the salesman’s want of authority to make verbal 
agreements varying the written order, and, if the salesman orally 
agrees to inform the principal that he is not to ship goods unless he 
agrees to contradictory terms, the principal is not bound thereby, unless 
informed thereof before shipment—Fulton vs. Sword Medicine Co., 
440 So. (Ala.) 393. 

Payment—A pplication.—Plaintiff sued for a balance alleged to be 
due for goods sold on a credit to defendant during the year 1902. De- 
fendant pleaded payment. Plaintiff testified that defendant had done 
business with him on running account for 1901, 1902 and 1903. He 
produced an account having for its first item the following: “Feb. 16, 
1902. To balance, $403.93,” and having items entered as of dates 
during 1903, and having credit items at various dates. He further tes- 
tified that all payments made by plaintiff were made “on account,” and 
that for every payment a receipt had been exacted, and that it was 
invariably made to read “on account.” Defendant testified that the 
account of each month had been paid at the end of each month. De- 
fendant produced one isolated receipt, and sure enough, it read “on 
account.” Held, defendant has not proved his plea of payment, and 
the payments must be imputed to the oldest items on the account, and 
plaintiff can recover only for the goods sold during the year 1902.— 
Houeye vs. Henkel, 40 So. (La.) 460. 

Provision for Family, Right to Make—Where a man has large 
assets, he may make a reasonable provision out of his substance for a 
wife or child, although he is indebted in a small amount, if he does so 
in good faith and with no intention to hinder his creditors, and the 
transfer does not operate to hinder or delay them; the criteria in such 
cases being the aggregate value of the grantor’s assets as compared 
with his debts, and his intention in making the conveyance.—Vande- 
venter vs. Goss, 91 S. W. (Mo.) 958. 

Sale by Sample—To constitute a sale by sample it must appear 
that the parties contracted solely in reference to the sample exhibited 
and mutually understood that they were dealing with it as an agree- 
ment that the bulk of the commodity corresponded with it——E. T. 
Burrows Co. vs. Rapid Safety Filter Co., 97 N. Y. S. 1048. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Columbus. 


The first of the series of fall meetings, which is also the annual 
meeting of the Columbus Credit Men’s Association, was held Friday eve- 
ning, September 28, 1906, at the Chittenden Hotel. Dinner was served 
in the main dining room of the hotel to about sixty members and guests, 
at the conclusion of which the business meeting was called to order by 
the President, Mr. E. B. Dennis, of the Green-Joyce Company. In a few 
well-chosen remarks Mr. Dennis stated that one year ago he had been 
elected Vice-President of the Association, and that by reason of the very 
efficiency, capability and promptness of the President he had not during 
the year been called upon to preside at any of the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and the circumstances which now called for his so acting were 
extremely sad in that since the last meeting of the Association, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. M. Powell, had been called from earth, and therefore it 
became necessary for him to assume his duties. 

A committee appointed immediately after Mr. Powell’s death, con- 
sisting of Messrs, F. E. Huggins, S. B. Nace and B. G. Watson, pre- 
sented a memorial, which had been prepared by them, concluding with . 
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appropriate resolutions. At the conclusion of the presentation of this 
memorial Mr. H. B. Hutchinson, of the Bradstreet Co., briefly addressed 
the Association on the character, life and work of Mr. Powell, particu- 
larly emphasizing the fact that Mr. Powell was constantly endeavoring 
to improve the work of the Association, and to fit himself for the better 
performance of his duties. At the conclusion of his remarks he offered 
a motion that the resolutions be adopted by a rising vote. Mr. R. E. 
Hills, of the V. T. Hills Co., of Delaware, Ohio, seconded the motion, 
saying that one of his earliest recollections of the Columbus Credit Men’s 
Association was very closely associated with Mr. Powell, and that their 
relations had always been close and most cordial. The resolutions were 
then adopted by a unanimous rising vote. 

Being the occasion of the annual meeting the annual report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer was called for, which may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

“During the preceding year we have held six meetings, with an aver- 
age attendance of fifty members. At the beginning of the year our mem- 
bers numbered one hundred ten. We have enrolled during the year sixty- 
four members, and. by reason of business changes, consolidations, etc., 
have received fourteen withdrawals, leaving a net increase of forty, and 
our present membership one hundred fifty.” 

A financial statement of the affairs of the Association followed, after 
which the practical work of the Interchange Cabinet and Adjustment 
Bureau was outlined by the Secretary, and many valuable suggestions 
made for the improvement of the service. On motion of Mr. Frederick 
Shedd, duly seconded, the report of the Secretary-Treasurer was adopted, 
and a vote of thanks tendered to the retiring officers for the efficient work 
of the year. 

The annual election of officers followed, with this result: President, 
O. H. Perry, Columbus Buggy Co.; Vice-President, R. E. Hills, the 
V. T. Hills Co., of Delaware; Treasurer, Paul De Long, Cashier 
of the New First National Bank; Members of the Executive Committee: 
A. E. Hershey, of the Hershey-Rice Manufacturing Co., and G. Edwin 
Smith, of the G. Edwin Smith Shoe Co. This Committee selected the 
Secretary, and the présent officer, B. G. Watson, will be continued in 
office, as his services have ‘been very satisfactory. 

George W. Bright, President of the Ohio Trust Co., spoke of the 
commercial advantages to be derived from trust companies, giving a 
review of their rise and importance among financial institutions of the 
country. Mr. Bright believés that they should have larger reserves than 
has been the custom in the past, and that they should be closely super- 
vised by the directors. Instead of being a menace to other banks he said 
a they are an aid in many ways and should work in co-operation with 
them. 

Memphis. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Memphis Credit Men’s 
Association was held on the evening of Tuesday, August 21, 1906. 
Although the weather was excessively hot, a large number of the 
members were in attendance, and considerable enthusiasm was mani- 
fest. The regular routine business was first disposed of, after which 
those present listened to an address by Z. N. Estes, who spoke as 
follows: 

Gentlemen of the Memphis Credit Men’s Association: I am asked 
to discuss methods of procedure after you have been caught and the 
debtor has made an assignment or gone into bankruptcy. 

I take it that it is not within the purview of the topic assigned 
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to me and that you would consider it presumptuous if I were to touch 
upon improvident credits, or the necessity of keeping sharply after 
the customers who are behind in their bills; or the elimination from 
the number of your customers those who are chronically slow. That 
is your business. That is what you are sitting up late and getting 
up early to accomplish. Let’s get down to the inside of my subject. 
The dishonest failure is where you get caught. To prevent the dis- 
‘honest failure, make it unhealthy for the dishonest debtor. How? 
(1) By rigorously enforcing the law. (2) By getting certain neces- 
sary changes in existing laws. Enforce the law and the dishonest 
failure will cease to be popular. Investigate suspicious failures 
thoroughly and relentlessly prosecute those found to be fraudulent. 

This will require co-operative effort. Usually the individual 
claim is not large enough to justify a creditor in going it alone. He 
is too busy attending to his live business to pay much attention to 
these lame ducks. His benefit is not large enough to justify him 
in going to the trouble and expense. The same reasons prevent him 
from prosecuting the dishonest debtor, and in addition he will run 
the risk of being sued for damages for malicious prosecution. 

The creditor will not investigate nor prosecute. His benefit is too 
remote. He would benefit a class and, of course, himself along with 
the class, but experience teaches us that there are few individuals 
altruistic enough to expend any great amount of effort in working for 
the benefits that accrue equally to all in his class, but that those bene- 

4 fits can only be obtained by the united and concentrated effort of all 
i: those in that class. Gentlemen, your Association has taken care of, and 
must continue to take care of this. Investigate and prosecute. Inves- 
tigation will frequently disclose assets and prosecution will serve as a 
check—a brake. 

As to changes in the existing laws: I have taken up so much time 
already I will discuss but very briefly certain changes that would 
benefit you and not hurt the honest debtor. With the dishonest debtor 
we have no concern. Statements made to the mercantile agencies 
should have thrown around them all of the safeguards known to the 
law. They are the bases of our system of credits. Let us protect the 
foundation and the superstructure will not totter. 

The next Legislature of this State should pass a law making it a 
felony to obtain goods and merchandise by the making of a false 
statement to a mercantile agency. A law ought to be on our statute 
books describing the offense with precision so that there could be no 
escape on technicalities. The bankruptcy law ought to be amended so 
as to prevent the discharge of a debtor who obtains goods by making a 
false statement to a mercantile agency, and I think it ought to be 
further amended so as to prevent anyone from taking advantage of the 
provisions of that Act, who does not keep a proper set of books. Igno- 
rance or anything else should not excuse. 

As to the Sale of Goods in Bulk Act, the next Leyislature of this 
State ought to amend that law so as to make absolutely void any sale 
made without giving creditors notice. 

It is so obvious that these provisions are of great benefit to you 
that I will not dwell on them. They will also help the honest debtor, 
for it is a mistaken idea that lenient laws hold a preponderance of 
benefit for the honest debtor. Lenient laws and large exemptions cut 
off his legitimate credit for the merchant is governed by the laws in 
his extension of credit. The result is that the honest man with a lim- 
ited capital cannot get the line of credit to which he is entitled. 
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Directory of Officers of Affiliated Branches 


of the National Association of Credit Men. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 


ATLANTA, GA. —The Credit Men’s Asso- 
Atlanta. President, R. = 
Everett-Ridley _ Co.; 
L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 

BALTIMORE MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, A. L. 
Peeennt, Se Bargain House; 
pect P . Buck, Maryland National 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA.—Birmingham Credit 

Men’s Association. President, H. W. Cof- 

fin, Moore & Handley Hardware Co.; Sec- 
retary, G. B. McVay, Amzi Godden’ Co. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, John Ainsley, 
ia; R. Ainsley & Co.; ; Secretary, Chas. 

Bird, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Alfred . Burt, 
Burt & Sindele; Secretary, J. J. Dolphin. 
187 Hoyt Street. 

CHATTANOOGA, rae —The Credit Men’s 
Association of ponotep. President, 

A. T. Ham, Mille — 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The. Chi Credit Men’s 
Association. President m. J. McMillan, 
The N. K. Fairbanks Co.; "Weisenasy, John 
Griggs, 218 LaSalle Street. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit 

en’s Association. President, George 
Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank; 
pecratasy, Henry Bentley, 1201 Union 
Trust Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O<-Caveiens, Credit Men’s 
Association. President P. Robbins, 
Cleveland Hdw. Co.; Reales: Kenneth 
R. Taylor, 812 Park Bldg. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, O. H. Perry, Colum- 
bus Bug Co.; Secretary, Benson G. 
Watson, Union National Bank Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, S. Hay, Texas Paper 
Co.; Secretary, W. P. Peter, P. O. Box 
1105. 


DENVER, COL.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. Premdest,. L. B. Sridehen, 
oe Bridaham Dru .; Secretary, 

bceock, Daniels Ribes Stores tol; ; 
Assistant Secretary . Mathew, 
Colorado - National Bank Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, F. 
Mitchell, Chamberlain Medicine Co.; * Sec- 
Pa D. M. Douglass, Bentley & Olmsted 


DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. Sawyer, 
The Pingree Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp- 
bell, 506 Wayne County Bank Bldg. 


DULUTH, MINN.—The Jobbers’ Credit As- 
sociation. (Duluth-Superior.) President, 
Daniel Waite, Blake & Waite Co.; Assist- 
ont Secretary, F. H. Green, 401 Torrey 

g. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H. E. 
Gardner, Carter-Hunt Gro. Co.; Secre- 
tary, . Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
A a Merri, ee City Milling Co.; 
Secreta: rnelius, Wolverine 
Brass ban” 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. Peden, 
Peden Iron & Steel Co.; Secretary, Ster- 
ling Myer, Hunt & Myer. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
en’s Association. President, e's 


covin ae Covington Co.; Secretary, i 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Sam H. 
Smith, Smith-McCord Townsend D. G. Co., 


Secretary, H. C. Nelson, Sherwin- Williams 
0. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, M. I. Aitken, Cashier 
National Bank of Commerce; Secretary, 

. G. Evans, Lincoln Hdw. Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. Prenton. G. Wither- 


spoon, R. L. Craig & ; Secretary, W. 
C Mushet, 349 ee nerd Bldg. ™ 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 

Association. President, J. H. Scales, 


Belknap Hdw. and Mtg. Co.; fearctane 
R. Ruthenburg, Mendei’ Weinstock & Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 

jation. President, N. B. Handy, N. 

B. Handy & Co.; Secretary, R. Winston 
Harvey, Craddock-Terry Co. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis woe 
Men’s_ Association. President, H. A. 
Ramsey, Jr., Stewart Gwynne & Co.; 
Secretary, H. A. Burkhardt, Credit Clear- 
ing House. 

MILWAUKEE, wit —The Milwaukee Asso- 
eetion of Credit Men. President, W. 

Strong, Jorma Pflueger & Kuehmsted 
€o.; Secretary, H. M. attin, Standard 
Oil Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Mirineapolis Credit 
Men’s Association. President, S. L. 
Sewall, Minneapolis Iron Store Co.; ; Sec- 
retary, M. C. Badger, Patterson & Steven- 
son Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit 
Men’ 8 Association. President, E. O. Har- 
ris, Harris, Davis & Co.; Secretary, Geo. 
M. Thomas, American Bldg.; Assistant 
Secretary, Chas. H. Warwick. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Geo. a 
Smith, Simonds Mfg. Se Ltd.; Secretary, 
msi de ’Bartlette, dB. J. Welf & "Sons. 

NEW YORK, N. en meant ns York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. 
erantrone, American Felt Co.; "Secretary, 

i. J. Sayers, 320 Broadway. 

naka VA.—Norfolk Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. Hoofnagle, 
The Four Co.; Secretary, C. L. Conradt, 
Old ~ Dominion Tobacco Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, H. N. Poulson. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, T. W. Austin, 
American_Hand-Sewed Shoe Co., Secre- 
tary, E. G. Jones, Credit Clearing House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. Fresidente Frank 
S. Evans, Strawbridge & Clothi 
tary, S. W Severson, Room 702, “No. 1roor 
Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh sane 
4 Cre it Men. Rig ne oe . Given, 

e Pittsburg ry Goods retary, 

W. L. Danahey, 716 Frick bide” 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Paul De Haas, 
The C. Gotzian Co.; Secretary, W. L. 
Abrams Allen & Lewis. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John Landstreet,, 
R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co.; Secretary, 
Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 East Main St. 





Posie IN PROT 


ROCHESTER, N Y.—The Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. H. Lem- 
vert, Solomon Bros. & Lempert; Secretary, 
ward Weter, Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—St. J h Credit Men’s 
iation. President, — = or 
R. L. McDonald & Co.; 
Parrott, Battreall-Whittinghill “She a o$ 

Assistant Secretary, Sidney Beery. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. ae oe Men’s 
iation. President, H. Kentnor, 
Smith & Davis os Boo" Secretary, A. 

H. Foote, Dolph Bidg. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s 
Association. President, W. H Mises e, 
T. L. Blood & . retary, Wy. 
Parker, Merchants’ National Bank. 
SALT LAKE ar, UTAH.—The vue As- 
° 

Arthur Parsons. Assistant Secretary an 


ete Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box, © 


— * DIEGO CAL.—The Credit Association 
Sar Diego. President, Simon Levi, 
4° Fifth Street; Secretary, Sam Ferry 
mith, 841 Fifth Street. 
SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL.—San_ Francisco 
redit Men’s Association. President, G. 
Brenner, Elkus-Brenner Co.; Secretafy, 
Ben er, 2707 Sacramento St. 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Credit Men’s 
Association. President, W. F. Scherff, S 
Guckenheimer’s Sons; Secretary, W. J 
milan, ber of Commerce. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Geo. F. ‘Telfer, 
National Grocery Co.; Secretary, Robert 
R. Fox, Simonds Mfg. Co. 





SIOUX CITY, IA.—Sioux City ga of 
Credits; Presiden M. er, c'4 
Douglas St.; Secretary- sae, C ‘<4 

ukes; Security National Bank. 


s0Ux ,FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Credit 

Men’s Association. President, We 

Fenn, Fenn Bros., Inc.; Secretary, R. J. 
Cone Manchester Biscuit Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—S Asso- 
ciation. President, Spo- 
kane D. G. Co.; Secretary, j. B. Camp- 
bel., 308 Empire State Building. 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—Toledo 
Credit Men. 
The J. M. 


kane Jobbers’ 


mst: 


Association of 
President, W. G. Beattie, 
Bour Co.; Secretary, A. A. 


Hall, L. S. Baumgartner & Co. 


TROY, N. Y.—Troy Credit Men’s Association. 
President, Hugh Galbraith, The Boutwell 


Milling & 


Grain Co.; Secretary, Wm. Col 
vin, Jr., 


Josiah Young. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—The Wheeling Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Ww. 
Franzkeim, The Wheeling Potteries Com- 
any; Secretary, Samuel W. Harper, 

arper & Bro. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, L. B. McCausland, 
Ross_ Bros.; Secretary, illis Davis, 
Southwestern Drug Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.— Youn 
Men’s Association. Presi ent, 
Milroy, Leavitt-Milroy Co.; Secretary, 
Charles W. Gilgen, Chamber of Commerce. 


town a4 


Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. 


All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. 


Address all 


communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 
ATLANTA, GA.—Henry C. Leonard, 404 Gould Building. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—W. A. Joyce, 


care W. H. Walker & Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 210 Bell Block. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—W. E. Rice, 209 American Trust Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 308 Union National Bank Building. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, P. O. Box 1105. 

DENVER, COLO.—C. N. Kinney, Colorado National Bank Building. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 770 Gibraltar Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—W. C. Mushet, Bullard Building. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—J. A. Ely, 56 South Front Street. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—H. L. Eisen, care Landauer & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Geo. M. Thomas, American Building. 

NEW YORK CITY—Bureau of Insolvency Claims, Room 1117, 320 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—S. W. Severson, 1001 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Geo. E. Reynolds, 716 Frick Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—R. L. Sabin, No. 1 Front Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—I. A. Wile, 1008 Granite Building. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German American Bank Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box 4109. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Sam Ferry Smith, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 312 Bailey Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 308 Empire State Building. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, Dollar Savings and Trust Building. 
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List of cities where bureaus ae a. - 
of credit information are 


ated by affiliated branches of F the eRe 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


pn Fla. 
s Angeles, Cal. 
Louisvil e, Ky. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Bareaus for the Exchange of Credit Information 


Association of Credit Men: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Portland, Ore. 
Savannah, Ga. 

St Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, — 


=a Falls, S. D. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Laws regulating the sale of stocks of goods 
in bulk have been placed upon the statute 
books of the following States: 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
laware 


Dist. of Columbia 
Georgia 


Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
New York 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 


Wisconsin 








































































































The Bulk Law of 
Michigan constitutional ! 


Read decision of Supreme 


Court on page 13. 





